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EDITORIAL 


The overwhelming demand of our members for some k 
of refresher course has been acted upon with commendé 
speed by the Department of Ministry of the Baptist Uni 
and it was the writer’s privilege to attend the first s: 
course at Bristol College over a period of nine days © 
summer. ] 

The theoretical was well balanced by the practical; a 
to a great steelworks at Newport, Mon., was followed & 
session with Ray Taylor, who is industrial chaplain in t 
setting. Mrs R. Tapley led our thoughts on Christian Edu 
tion, and we had the benefit of sessions with a psychiat 
and a general practitioner on the subject of pastoral cé 
J. F. V. Nicholson and J. J. Brown gave us some of the fr 
of their experience in Group and Team Ministries, and I 
Monica Reeve conducted a course in “efficiency readin 
introducing us to some new techniques for the improvem 
of reading speed—with some surprising results! 

Theology and philosophy occupied a large part of 
attention, and Dr. Adrian Thatcher and Dr. Donald Hud 
led us respectively in these disciplines, making us 
sharply aware of the progress of the theological ferment 
our time and more assured than ever, not only of the reas 
ableness of holding religious beliefs but of the ways in wh 
those beliefs can be interpreted to our contemporaries ¥ 
are schooled in rationalistic ways of thinking. Dr. R. 
Clements took us into the field of Old Testament stud 
showing some of the exciting ways of interpreting | 
material available, and bringing home to our minds 4 
discoveries which illuminate the meaning of familiar 
cepts such as “Covenant” and ““Wisdom’’. Dr. G. H. Boob 
enriched us from the vast store of his knowledge of M 
Testament studies, enabling us to link up the history of thi 
studies with the progress in the field of theology which| 
had already noted. 

Running through the whole course like a living thr’ 
was a Series of group discussions around certain books wh 
had been read by all those participating in the course. T 
groups dealt respectively with W. Pannenberg’s “1 
Apostles’ Creed in the Light of Today’s Questions”, | 
Edwards’ “The Last Things Now’, and J. N. Ward’s ‘ 
Use of Praying’. These groups constituted a stimula 
experience for all concerned. 

Our devotional sessions were led by some of those alre: 
mentioned, as well as by K. W. Clements and Geoff 
Rusling, and all of us felt that we were being richly hel 
and blessed. 

No brief account of this course could give more than 4 
barest of bare bones’, and it is just not possible to get o 
to the reader any real impression of the atmosphere, 
fellowship, and the sense of positive achievement ¢ 
spiritual profit. One sentence, however, quoted by _ 
Boobyer from another eminent New Testament scholar, n 
serve in some measure to give a glimpse of the sense 
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dventure which was sharpened in all of us: ‘‘The end of all 
xploring is to arrive at the place where we started, and to 
now that place for the first time. 
Criticism of the course must include an acknowledgment 
hat no such project can ever be perfect; it could perhaps 
e said that a somewhat more specific “briefing” of visiting 
xperts such as medical men, etc., might ensure that they do 
ot have to underestimate the knowledge and experience of 
neir audience and thus be freed to spend more time over 
ae things which are most helpful to working ministers. Yet 
1e time spent with them was far from wasted time, and we 
Te grateful. The one important gap in the course, it seems 
>) the writer, lay in the fact that we did not have any session 
n the subject of the proclamation of our message. At a 
‘me when the sermon is under fire in some quarters, its use- 
ulness and relevance being seriously questioned, it would 
‘ave been helpful to consult someone who is outstanding in 
de art of preaching and communication. 
_ Having said all that by way of criticism, however, let it 
e added that we had a wonderful experience—and a highly 
Tofitable one. We would congratulate Geoffrey Rusling and 
is Department; and we would offer our warmest thanks to 
Norris West, Norman Moon, and Harry Mowvley, for their 
elpful participation in the course, as well as to the domestic 
taff of the college for the superb way in which they fed us 
nd looked after our creature comforts. 
If this report stimulates other ministers to enrol for any 
f the further courses which are planned, it will have suc- 
eeded. May you have as fine an experience as we had—and 
‘you do you will be greatly blessed. 

W.H.W. 


‘HE VOICE OF THE TRUMPET* 


»b. 39, 24. 
“He cannot stand still at the voice of the trumpet. 
When the trumpet sounds, he says “Aha!” 
‘He smells the battle from afar, 
The thunder of the captains and the shouting”’. 


Job’s description of a war horse is magnificent, but Lord 
lanbrooke said it is an even better picture of Winston 
hurchill. And better still of John Knox who belongs in- 
scapably to Christ’s Church Militant. We do not much like 
ilitary metaphors nowadays, but his writings are full of 
em, and trumpet is his word, almost to the point of 
bsession. And at least the word makes us sit up for it is 
sry evident that in our modern ecumenical orchestration, 
mong its sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, trumpets are 
| short supply. 


\ sermon preached in the Kirk of St. Giles’, Edinburgh, on Novem- 
ber 26th, 1972, in commemoration of the Fourth Cententary of the 
death of John Knox. The sermon is reproduced here by kind per- 
mission of Professor Gordon Rupp and the editor of the St. Giles 
Cathedral News Letter. 


Had he chosen a text it might surely have been “Give C 
the glory: as for this man we know that he is a sinner”. A 
those who have written most perceptively about him, L« 
Percy and Pierre Janton for example, tell us to begin w 
the inward man, with Knox’s prayers. He knew the heig} 
and depths which lie behind the phrase “Justification | 
faith alone” which not only Luther but Gerard Ma 
Hopkins have so poignantly described:— | 

“QO the mind, mind has mountains: cliffs of fall Frighti 
sheer, no man fathomed. Hold them cheap who n 
hung there”’. 

“T know” said Knox “how hard the battle is. ..Ik 
the anger, wrath and indignation against God calling) 
his promises in doubt and being ready every hour utté 
to fall from God . . . against which rests only Faith . 
wherein our most desperate calamities shall turn 
gladness and to a prosperous end”’. 

And then he was not only a Paul man but a John m 
joining Romans and Galatians with St. John’s gospel, 
Ephesians. There, in the seventeenth chapter of St. Jo 
Gospel, the colloquy between the Eternal Son and 
Eternal Father is where his soul last cast its anchor, but j 
rested there many times, from his first call to preaj 
huddled with his bairns in St. Andrew’s Castle, in the gall} 
pondering Henry Balnaves’ astonishing treatise, at the het 
of his treatise on Predestination, and in the Scots Confess} 
at the point of eucharist—‘‘ut ipsi in Christo maneant} 
Christus in eis’. 

In Van Eyck’s great altar piece, there are two side pan 
On one side the young warriors, in their vigour and prin 
with banners, armour, swords, and the great war ho 
pawing the ground. On the other, the old men, hermits 
pilgrims leaning on their staves. John Knox begins in 1 
one, clasping his great two handed sword as chaplain | 
George Wishart. And he ends an old bent man, leaning | 
his stick—‘“‘miles emeritus’—but the clue to both is tf 
they are turned to the vision of the Lamb. John Sevente 
Master Calvin’s sermons on Ephesians—and Isaiah 53. Th# 
were the famous last words which he read. 

His prayers, and then his preaching. “‘Send out preachei 
wrote Calvin to the Duke of Somerset “‘whose trum] 
voices will reach into the corners of men’s hearts”. It is w 
the great, small company of Edwardine preachers that | 
really belongs: with Latimer who denounced great sinn| 
by name in the presence of a King: with Bradford who li 
Knox called on whole cities to repent: with John Foxe w 
was not only a prophet but a seer and who discerned ti 
shape of things to come. 

Like Luther, he took Ezekiel 33 with deep seriousne 
He was God’s watchman, called to sound an alarm, as o 
who must give an account, at whose hand blood might 
required. It is the clue we must admit to some of Luthe 
most unhappy writing against the Jews, and some save 
pages in Knox’s ‘““Admonition”. But we have never touch 
the vocation of preaching unless we have known what it 
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{ be bound with a whole people, not only in a solidarity of 
‘Suffering, but also in a solidarity of guilt, such as today binds 
“he Reformers to us, and to the Protestants in Northern 
Yreland. 

“| Knox had for apostasy a mediaeval revulsion against a 
\iapsed heretic. He knew the primitive Christian polarity 
“etween the traitor and the martyr. England had heard the 
ospel, had begun its reformation, as after 1560 had Scot- 
Yand. And he believed nations do not get two chances. 

' “The sun keepeth his ordinary course and starteth not 
back from the West to the South: but when it goes down 
we lack light of the same until it rise the next day... so 
it is with the light of the gospel, which has its day 
appointed wherein it shines to realms and nations: if it 
‘| be condemned, darkness follows’’. 

‘} It is this which accounts for the fierce bitterness of his 
ist days. He would not have enjoyed the hymn “Ein Feste 
#urg’ for it would have reminded him of the ‘damnable 
4ouse of the Castle of Edinburgh’’, and its two inmates, the 
ivaird of Grange and Maitland of Lethington, on whom he 
‘firned a fiercer wrath than ever directed against the two 
ut arys—for these were once his comrades, might have 
geen the Mr Standfast and Mr Valiant for Truth of the 
icottish Reformation, turned into Mr Facing both ways and 
Mr By Ends. 

iy We are most restive at Knox’s little dooms and judgments, 
i e€ univocal relation he finds between the Old Testament 
jnd his own day, the ever repeated Ahabs, Jezebels and 
fehus, reclothed in gilts and kirtles and bonnets, begging it 
tems to us all the questions of which since Vatican II we are 
4ll aware. But amid so much that is naive and simplistic, we 
jad better heed Knox’s words: 

| ““My assurances are not the marvels of Merlin, nor yet the 
dark sentences of profane prophets, but the plain truth 
of God’s Word, the invincible justice of the everlasting 
@ God”. 

The historian Froude said:— 

) “One lesson and one only history may be said to repeat 
with distinctness, that in the long run it is well with the 
* good, that in the long run it is well with the wicked”’. 

i: Knox would have queried “‘long run” and we in fear and 
wembling, and remembering Auschwitz and Berlin may 
wonder if we have reckoned with the prophetic interpreta- 
jon of history. And when we smile at those geographical 
xpostulations, which in Gilbey and Bradford come so near 
4 bathos “O Bolton repent! Turn to God O Manchester! 
% Scotland. O England, England’. But have we in our 
4ospel reckoned with the sins of cities and of nations, on the 
jexus between manners and morals and that Righteousness 
{ that by which the nations stand and fall. The shattering 
uth that I belong to Glasgow, but Glasgow belongs to God? 
He had a knack of turning up, of steering for the sound 
if the guns, in him a bit of an adolescent David who in the 
gaughtiness of his heart, had come to see the battle. But 
ihen he came, the news ‘‘John Knox is come’”’ made Papists 
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hastily bring meetings to a close and timid Protestants sta: 
at one another with a wild surmise, for he was like Luthe3 | 
this too, that he not only scared his enemies but also terrifj 
his friends. But his was the clear, ringing trumpet kna| 
which not once or twice rallied the ranks in the very mom} 
of panic and despair. Thomas Randolph that Lloyd GeoW 
like politician with a Welshman’s nose for a sermon has 
us:— 

“The voice of this one man is able in an hour to put mj 
life in us than 500 trumpets blustering in our ears”. 

If we could see John Knox—this is the X in the equat 

—we should understand why he and not Willock or Cr 
or Erskine of Dun bore the prophetic brunt of Scotlar 
reformation, that vibrant fire which again and again brou 
his accusers to awe-struck silence. Three great qualities, 
had. Integrity. The man was a hero to his valet as Bannat’ 
confessed:— 

“It has pleased God to make me a servant to that n 
John Knox whom I serve, not so meikle in respec | 
wordly commodity as for that integrity and uprightr 
I have known”’. 

Shakespeare saw ‘“‘tickling Commodity’—self interest 

the hall-mark of that venal age. In his will Knox said:— 

‘None have I corrupted, none have I defrauded, merc 
dise have I not made of the Evangel of Jesus Christ”’. 

And courage: for in the pulpit he neither feared » 

flattered any man. And when one gibed “‘You are not in 
pulpit now” he had the answer:— 

“TI am in the place where I am demanded of consciencd 
speak the truth: therefore I speak’’. | 

And loyalty in a time of turncoats, traitors, ever chang 

sides and breaking faith, Knox could say that he had ne! 
abandoned a friend or failed his country:— 

“In your most extreme dangers I have been with yj 
Sanct Johnston, Cupar Muir and the Crags of Edinbu} 
yet recent in my heart: yea and that dark and colour! 
hour wherein ye all, my Lords with shame and fear | 
this town, is yet in my mind”’. 
And wherever he went, a church grew—first those ho} 

communions in the homes of the lairds, then more and m| 
the great audiences, and the devout companies of men ¢ 
women earnest, hungry and thirsty for the Word of Gi 
And there were his people elsewhere, his ministry in Berw 
and Newcastle with its Baxter Kidderminster like flavou! 
in Dieppe in France and Frankfurt in Germany for! 
Thomas Fuller said his merits naturalized him in 4 
Protestant congregation and above all in Geneva with | 
dear flock of exiles for Christ’s sake. Jean Gutton says t} 
letters to women reduce the pain of writing, and we do - 
need to remember St. Francis of Sales, or Fenelon or Je 
Wesley, or even John Bradford, who is the closest parallel 
this correspondence of ghostly counsel. There was that wh 
came upon him daily: the care of his mother-in-law, | 
then Mrs Bowes was no black sheep, but a rather silly, woe 
lamb who thought that the sins of Sodom and Gomori 
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‘ere eating peas with a knife. It is Anne Locke who was the 
“frophetess amongst them to whom he shared his triumps:— 
| “We do nothing but go about Jericho, blowing with 
trumpets as God giveth strength, hoping for victory by 
his power alone—Christ Jesus is preached even in 
Edinburgh and his blessed sacraments rightly ad- 
ministered in all the congregations—Edinburgh, Saint 
Andrews, Dundee, Sanct Johnston, Brechin, Montrose, 
Aire and now upon the south borders—so that the 
_ trumpet soundeth overall, blessed be God”’. 
4 And so the frame of a great Church—a Confession, which 
jOwever composite its authorship bears his mark upon it. 
.jsnd a Liturgy and a discipline. The art of the possible did 
ot include its educational vision, but the devout imagina- 
_jons of John Knox won through in the end. His Scotland 
froduced more schoolmasters and doctors to the square 
ile than any country in Europe. I was not surprised some 
_onths ago in the deep south of New Zealand, within touch 
If the cold winds from the Antarctic, to find a community 
“Juilt by Scotsmen, with a fine University and to see that the 
jnest theological library in the southern hemisphere was in 
nox College Dunedin. And are not the roots of this in 
{nox and his vision of the commonalty of Scotland? 
“Neither would I that ye should esteem the Reformation 
; and care of religion less to appertain to you because ye 
-are not Kings, rulers, judges, nobles or in authority. 
7 Beloved brethren ye are God’s creatures, created and 
formed to his own image and similitude for whose re- 
demption was shed the most precious blood of the Son 
i of God”. 
4 John Knox was not the very model of a modern 
jcumenical. But in his controversy with the Jesuit there is 
ine splendid hint of better things to come. 
4 “We are bold to affirm that if it ever shall please Almighty 
}) God to bring the Kirk of Rome to her original purity, 
that she shall not be ashamed to embrace and reverence 
the Pure Kirk of Scotland as her dearest sister, and next 
resembling her in all things—she shall vote in our 
# favours, against all such as shall deny us to be a Kirk.” 
§) Vatican III, who knows? 
) But if that prophecy is unfulfilled, we are here today to 
jhifil another. About old man Knox there is a touch of King 
jvear. It was the ingratitude which hurt. 
¥ “What I have been to my country albeit this unthankful 
§ age will not know, yet the ages to come will be compelled 
i} to bear witness to the truth”. 
| It might have comforted his old heart to know that four 
jundred years after we should come from north and south 
jid east and west to do him honour as a great servant to 
tod, from churches where the trumpet of the gospel is 
juted or even forced to be silent, and perhaps from 
jaurches only too given to blowing their own trumpet, yet 
#nowing that if we had not come, the very stones of this 
ilace would cry out. This noble church has been called the 
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heart of Scotland. While he spoke within it it was alsq 
great nation’s conscience. 

“One who never turned his back, but marched bref 
forward, | 
Never doubted clouds would break, | 
Never dreamed though right were worsted, wrong wo 
triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake”’. 

So he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him 

the other side. 
E. GORDON RU | 


A GROUP WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Groups have been with us from the beginning of 
race. When God saw the lonely man in the Garden He saf 
“It is not good for the man to be alone. I will provid) 
partner for him.” (Gen. 2:18 NEB). This gives us a : 
to the redemption history of the Bible. It is set in a societ) 
context. Man is not redeemed alone: he is redeemed ale 
with others. 

Abraham is called from Ur of the Chaldees to go to 
Promised Land. He did not go alone but took his fa 
with him. Abraham was anxious to secure the contin ; 
of his family, and at Sarah’s suggestion adopted an accepi 
practice of that day to try and bring it about. God, howe 
had His own plan for making sure the family group ci 
tinued. Joseph was not left alone in Egypt and, through | 
providence of God, Jacob and his family eventually jois 
him. When the Israelites finally entered the Promised La 
the tribal groupings were firmly established. 

The societary feeling was so strong that when Achan \ 
found guilty of breaking the ban placed on Jericho 
immediate family was also reckoned as sharing in his gu 
and executed along with him. The societary sense also 1 
backwards. The exiled Nehemiah prayed: “. . . I confi 
the sins which we Israelites have all committed against t 
and of which I and my father’s house are also guilty . | 
(Neh. 1:6 NEB). The societary concept was so strong tha) 
a man for any reason was alienated from his family or t | 
he was no longer considered a true person. He had ident 
as a person only within the group or collective personal 
of the family or tribe. 

In the later history of Israel the societary concept | 
qualified. Jeremiah said: ‘In those days it shall no longer 
said, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the childret 
teeth are set on edge’, for a man shall die for his own wro} 
doing; the man who eats sour grapes shall have his of 
teeth set on edge.” (Jer. 31:29f NEB). Ezekiel quoted | 
same proverb and added: ‘“‘The soul that sins shall di 
(Ez. 18:4 NEB). This only qualified the societary conce} 
it did not do away with the idea that men are bound 
together in the bundle of life. 
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yiZ. 18:4 NEB). This only qualified the societary concept; 
is doubtful if at any time Israel was wholly dedicated to 
ale Lord. However, within ihe nation there were those who 
Mtiped together to share their common faith in the Lord. 
he schools of the prophe’s are one example. Malachi said 
i. the faithful in his day: ‘hen those who feared the Lord 
Iked together . . .”” (Mal. 3:16 NEB). An exercise that 
yuld hardly avoid meeting in a group! 

The inter-testament period throws up its groupings. The 
,ost interesting and well-known, perhaps, being the mon- 
itic Jews of the Qumran community. 

|) When the border into New Testament country is crossed 
e first meet with John the Baptist who gathered his own 
‘oup of disciples. The most notable group in the New Testa- 
ent is, of course, that of our Lord and His disciples. He 
vent three years with His men, and together they shared 
| His life and teaching. The New Testament church met 
érgely in the homes of its people. Even in Jerusalem where 
‘}e Christians could meet in the Temple, they felt the neces- 
jty to meet in one another’s homes in smaller groups. 
Christians have always felt the necessity to group with 
pose of kindred heart and mind. Our enthusiasm may run 
pld at the thought of monasticism; but at its truest it met 
.e need of those who wanted something warmer than they 
uld find in the Christianity of their time. 

) Monasticism has not been the only form of Christian 
youping. Throughout the church’s history there have been 
4.0se who, dissatisfied with the official church, have broken 
vay and gathered with others of like mind. In the 12th 
jntury the Waldensians, followers of Peter Waldo, estab- 
hed and maintained their own church against fierce opposi- 
jpn. In the 14th century John Wycliffe promoted his 
peehing in Oxford; sometime later Scots students took it 
ick to the Universities of Aberdeen, Glasgow and St. 
ndrews. It takes little imagination to visualise the students 
j:tting together to talk about the new teaching. Wycliffe 
j.thered together the Lollard preachers who promoted his 
jews throughout the land. This would have demanded 
hople meeting together to share the new teaching. Our 
aptist forefathers went to great lengths to meet together to 
jady God’s Word, and encourage one another in the faith. 
lisking imprisonment they made determined efforts to 
,oup with others and share in their common Christian 
i. perience. 

{Turning to the Reformation we discover that although 
brought spiritual liberty to Europe, its teachings have not 
\ways been an unmitigated blessing. It set people free from 
le bondage of Romanism when it taught that men could 
}proach God directly without any intermediary except 
jsus Christ. The soul in the final issues of life would stand 
jone before God, accountable to Him, and through personal 
\ith in Jesus Christ would find pardon from Him. The 
{2formation taught the right of each Christian to judge in 
‘| things according to his conscience guided by the Word of 
‘od and the Holy Spirit. This teaching has led, un- 
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fortunately, in some directions to an unhealthy il] 
vidualism. It has weakened the sense of our belongin} 
each other in Jesus Christ. Baptists hold the church as b 
the gathered community of God’s people. There is no de 
about our being gathered together at certain times; but t]} 
is serious doubt about any deep sense of belonging toge: 
in a normal Baptist congregation. Too many times chur 
have been crippled because of those who claiming the 
of conscience have failed to see the Body of Christ. 

It was, perhaps, in the Victorian era that the doctring 
individualism came to its zenith. It was worked out politic 
and socially, and the man to be admired was the man | 
stood on his own two feet and made a success of his | 
To keep the record straight it was also in the Victoriani 
that the co-operative movement began. Men discovered 
by grouping they could command greater political and sq 
power, and thus overcome the weakness they felt as isol} 
individuals. | 

The Trade Union movement is a movement of gro} 
Like many good things it has been spoilt by the sinfullf 


of man. What was meant to support and overcome the sc 


and political weakness of the working class, has to a ce ! 
degree become a means for forcing sectional interests 
advantages. Commercial and industrial concerns have 
covered the advantages of grouping. Once again, howe# 
what could be for the advantage of all has been diverte} 
times from good ends by the policy that profits come bel 
people. Psychiatrists have realised the great possibilities 


healing in group therapy. Not only the mentally | 


but alcoholics, have found help and healing in groups. | 
Since the last war groups have multiplied in the chu 
life. At one time it was the ‘in’ thing. Hope was place! 
the group idea that it would open the way to a new | 
better era for the church. To a certain degree that hope} 
been fulfilled. Others, beside the ministers, are given opi 
tunity to express their insights into Christian faith and 
The group with a difference which can be of great v4 
to the church and the Christian is one in which the 
and prayer have their place; but its vital function is to cr’ 
a basis and an atmosphere where a person to person. 
counter might take place. This kind of group has for 
been promoted in the U.S.A. through a movement cé 
‘Faith at Work’. It exists to promote groups of all kil 
for all ages, outlooks and classes of people. Whatever’ 
group’s programme, however, its aim is to establish open. 
and honesty between members of the group, so that ¢ 
might speak through each to other. Its magazine carries | 
heading: “This magazine expresses Life lived under 
Lordship of Jesus Christ: a life committed to others in op 
honest fellowship; a life of involved concern for individl 
and society; and a life demonstrating that faith bri 
changes to people and situations.” It carries many ste 
of ministers, married couples, young people and many ott 
finding a new depth of Christian living through meetin 
groups where openness and honesty were practised. 
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| Our church structures largely prevent such kinds of 
ymeeting and encounter. Our surrender to individualism has 
{diminished our understanding of the church as the People 
}of God who belong to each other, and who share together 
she Christian experience. It is the few who speak and the 
majority who listen. When we gather for the few to speak 
yind the rest to listen it is mostly at such a level that any 
ypenness of heart is simply out of place. We come, we go 
jind there has been no real meeting of persons. A certain 
ymeasure of help is received by some; but rarely is the oppor- 
tunity given for them to share this with others. Un- 
Yortunately, when meetings are small enough for people to 
vVeally meet each other, the result is a discussion when a sub- 
lect is thoroughly aired; but no one exposes their true self 
fo the fresh air of openness and honesty. To be fair, this is 
hot the kind of thing you can drop on people. There is the 
need for kindred hearts and minds which are prepared to 
jake the risk and explore into this realm of openness and 


or such an opportunity to be given where Christians can 
Yhare their experience, and where at times they can find 
) elease from anxiety, fear or guilt. 

On more than one occasion I have made tentative attempts 
0 get openness between members of my churches; but so 
ar not with much success. At one church I decided to be 
if lore open about myself. In the course of our conversational 
Bible study I admitted my children at times ‘drove me up 
Yhe wall’, and because I was under stress I relieved my 
fension by unjustly punishing them. After a further attempt 
>) be more open, and when no one else was prepared to be 
forthcoming, I gave up the solo attempt. The value of this 
Mxercise was, however, vindicated. The next day after the 
rst attempt to be open with my fellow Christians I visited a 
oung mother who had been at the meeting. She had three 
Imall children and suffered from chronic asthma from 
®hich she died a few years later. She admitted her children 
#ritated her at times, and that she felt guilty at unjustly 
lunishing them. She went on to say how much it had helped 
‘er to discover that her minister was also very human, and 
‘fad the same problem. It gave the opportunity to give her 
}iritual and moral support, and to re-assure her that in 
fer circumstances her tensions and reactions were under- 
andable. It helped to overcome her feelings of guilt, and 
‘so gave her courage as she realised she wasn’t alone in 
jie daily conflict of the Christian life. 
| A group in which there is openness cannot be organised 
#zainst people’s wills. It needs organisation; but basically it 
jas to grow. Do we, however, in our churches give the 
§oportunity for such growth. The essential ingredients are 
fnfidence and trust which spring from a true Christian love 
¥2tween members of a group. In such a group faith in Jesus 
Vhrist can come to flower and fruition, the weak find re- 
y2wed courage, strength supplied for witness in hard places, 
-i1d each member made aware that they belong to a vital 
jJhristian fellowship. 
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Such a meeting of persons does not mean the exposu 
of everything: the soul being laid totally bare. There 4 
some things which should only be expressed to God o 
friend. Also, efforts should be made to ensure the grow 
does not become isolated from other Christians, maki] 
itself into a spiritual élite. There are dangers to be avoideg 
but there is a greater danger in not giving church membé} 
the opportunity for enriching their fellowship, and a plaj 
where at times they can find spiritual and emotional relea 
from anxiety, fear or guilt. 

Ministers need not only to meet with their people on 
deeper level; but also on such a level with one another. T) 
ministry can be a very lonely affair. We walk alone amonj} 
our people and our fellow ministers afraid to show our t | 
selves. A man can stand isolated as upon some Darien peif 
with a vast and lonely ocean on either side. The truth} 
that a man can go to a fraternal feeling lonely and go a 
still feeling the same. There has been no true meeting 
persons, no fellowship at such a depth that a man has fel 
re-vitalising grace flowing into him. No warm glow th 
came from realising he belonged to a fellowship of broth 
who intensely cared about him. He had enjoyed the meeti 
and talking with his ministerial friends. The paper or addr’ 
had given him something to talk about; but not much m i 

For 26 years I have been going to fraternals, and rar} 
missed any. I have enjoyed them, and found a great dealif 
help and friendship in them. I have not missed a frater! 
if I could help it. They have, at times, been greatly encour 
ing. Yet in all that time, and including annual conferenc 
I have never known a fraternal where there has been | 
honest person to person meeting. A paper, a book, | 
address and the occasional visitor from another denomis 
tion; but never the opportunity to get to know one anot 
at any real depth. Never an opportunity when a you 
minister bewildered, confused or frustrated; or an 4 
minister tired and disillusioned, could open their hearts a 
find a loving sympathetic hearing, and an honest 
strengthening encouragement. Never a moment when a m 
could find the opportunity to confess his weakness, and 
compassionate understanding and relief from his guilt. | 

Paul Tournier in his book The Weak and The Stra 
writes about the kind of front we put on to face the wo 
and overcome our problems. Some manage life by be 
aggressive, others by yielding. Each adopts the pose t 
suits them best. He points out, however, that the weak ha 
strength and the strong have weakness. In an honest meet 
of persons in a fraternal we could learn how to control d 
strength and to surmount our weakness. Unfortunaté 
when we face one another in a fraternal we are afraid! 
be known for what we truly are. Afraid to come out fr 
behind our mask. We keep up the charade, for after all | 
do not wish to fall short of the high spiritual and ethi 
ideals that we preach. We do like to appear successf 
Stephen Verney in his book ‘Fire in Coventry’ tells the stq 
of the clergy of the Monks Kirby chapter in the Coven 
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diocese. When they met the usual pleasantries were ex- 
{changed. They would ask how the other men’s parishes 
jiwere going, and received the answer all was well, and gave the 
a reply themselves. In their hearts, however, they knew 
vall wasn’t well. Because of this cover up they never really 
)met. The time came when they decided to meet for an hour 
yevery Monday morning to pray and study the Bible. At the 
send of three months a radical change had come over them. 
«They discovered they were a band of brothers who really 
cared for each other, who belonged together, and who were 
{not afraid to admit their weakness. They lost their suspicion 
| 4 each other, and found a strength they could not find 
galone. 
The ancient pre-Roman Celtic Church of Scotland taught 
}that it was important to take part in soul-friendship. That 
was its way of describing the confessional. We reject the 
yconfessional; but there is tremendous insight in that descrip- 
‘tion of soul-friendship. The sharing together of the deeps 
tof life, both good and bad. John Wesley in his wisdom 
fiestablished classes in his societies. He was fond of saying: 
“The Bible knows nothing of solitary religion.’”’ The classes 
jhad a maximum of 12 persons. They were made up of 
Spersons who expressed willingness to “speak everything that 
fis on their heart without exception, without disguise and 
jwithout reserve.’ The procedure was to “‘speak each of us 
jin order, freely and plainly, the true state of our own souls, 


gdeed, and the temptations we have felt since our last meet- 
ing.”’ Rather strong meat, and perhaps too radical in parts, 
lyet it indicates that the need for Christians to meet at depth 
is not a modern novelty. Reconciliation with God through 
{Jesus Christ is the fountain head of our faith; but its streams 
must find proper channels through which to flow in our 
churches and fraternals. A group of open and honest persons 
can provide at least one channel. 

4 A fraternal ought to be a loving fellowship of kindred 
Rhearts; so that when a man is burdened, or feeling he has 
ifallen flat on his face and bitten the dust, he can find with 
lhis brethren new strength and courage to get up and go on 
jagain. With a number of men and women in our ministry 
isuffering nervous breakdown, and at times even worse, the 
following meditation may help to point up the need for 
ifraternals to be not only places for the exchange of ideas; 
jout places where healing of the soul might take place. It was 
iwritten as a tribute to a fellow clergyman who took his own 
tife, and was read at his memorial service. It is given in part 


only. 


“Therefore Stand”’ 
(Kenneth E. Grice) 


I see you standing there, my Brother, 
Tall and serious. 

I see you standing there, 

And in your eyes I hear an invisible cry. 


And I wonder how I failed you, 
That you never thought to share the desperate thin 
The desperate things with me, 

The things that beckoned you to death. 


And I am puzzled at this exclamation point 
That now closes your life in mid-sentence. 
It leaves so much unsaid, 

Unsaid by you or me. 


And so I see you standing there, 

And I speak these words, 

These words you can no longer hear, 

And I wonder what words you would have said to me, 
Had you only known how much that we are brothers, 
Had you only known you could have shared so much, 
And had I known you had so much to bear. 


I see you standing there, my Brother, 
And [ hear your invisible cry 

Calling me to be your note of explanation, 
To a world that cannot understand. 
And I pledge to you 

That I shall keep the faith, 

And not betray your trust. 

I pledge myself to battle 

Against the demons of despair 

That felled you. 

And to all men everywhere 

My heart, so open now with tears, 
Shall be always open with compassion 
And understanding. 


I see you standing there, my Brother, 
And I salute you in Jesus’ name, 
And press on for the Kingdom of God. 


‘Faith at Work’ magazine, April 1966, page 36. Publishers: Faith | 
Work, 279 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016, USA. 


LESLIE W. WALTE 


FAITH OR WORKS— 
WHERE DOES THE ACCENT FALL?* 


In this article I will attempt to do three things. First, try | 
uncover the Biblical relationship between faith and wor 
second, explore some of the theological issues which t 
Scriptural teaching raises, and do this against the bac 
ground of certain periods in the history of theology; thi 
suggest a way whereby the Biblical accent can be maintaine 


*This artcle is the substance of a lecture given at Spurgeon’s Coll 
Conference, June 1971. 
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I. Faith and Works in the Bible 


{| At its most popular level the question of the relationship 
between faith and works in Scripture resolves itself into the 
old chestnut of the relationship between Paul and James; 
and that is where we will require to finally arrive. However, it 
(is important to see any conclusion we reach as to that rela- 
tionship against, and consistent with, a wider Biblical back- 
ground; and so we will attempt to approach it from the faith/ 
works relationship which appears elsewhere in Scripture. 
We begin with the Old Testament. 

Probably the most popular misconception of the O.T. in 
relation to the N.T. is that it sets out a religion of law and 
the N.T. one of grace. Implicit in this is the view that salva- 
jon in the O.T. is a matter of keeping the law—i.e. as far 
jas our theme is concerned the accent falls on works. Now I 
jmagine that few would challenge the term ‘“‘misconception” 
jwith respect to that view. We would recognise that the 
jorimary factor in the O.T. as in the New is the presence and 
jaction of the living God who creates heaven and earth, who 
jzlects Israel as His own people and brings her to Himself in 
she mighty saving acts of the Exodus. Israel as God’s chosen, 
(ound to Him in covenant relationship, is summoned to 
jacknowledge Him in a trusting dependence upon Him and 
jan obedience to His revealed will. From the manward side 
the way of salvation in the O.T. has at its heart a simple 
/ rusting reliance upon God alone. This is the case both for 
the nation as a whole (Hosea 5, Isaiah 31) and for the 
individual (Ps. 34:6, 85:9, 17:7, 7:10). The challenge of God 
lit the Red Sea, which is in some respects the paradigm case 
»f salvation in the O.T., gathers this up— ‘Fear not, stand 
\;till and see the salvation of the Lord’’ (Exod. 14:13). The 
sultus taught and exemplified this truth but did not in itself 
g:stablish it. As H. H. Rowley comments “In the O.T. it was 
10t supposed that man could save himself from his sin either 
by his penitence or by his sacrifice’’—salvation is of the 
word. But the trust which men were to display was to issue 
jn obedience, and here is where the law comes in. Israel as 
\God’s chosen is to serve the Lord. This is the whole burden 
})f Deuteronomy and is gathered up in the Decalogue where 
he ‘Thou shalt” of the commandment is preceded by a 
|ttatement of God’s saving action “‘I am the Lord thy God 
|hat brought thee out of the land of Egypt” (Ex. 20:2f also 
Deut. 5:6f). Thus we can gather up this brief survey of the 
{).T. doctrine of salvation in a statement of Michael Green 
jvho, after a full exploration of the conditions of salvation 
jn the O.T. comments “We have seen little enough evidence 
jo justify the popular misconception that salvation is 
lichieved by good works in the O.T. and by faith in the New. 
it would be far truer to say that salvation is seen in both 
‘;ovenants as springing from God’s free grace appropriated 
by faith and issuing inevitably in a changed life.”* In the 
.T. then the accent falls on faith, but faith, the trusting 
/eliance on God to save, issues in works of obedience. 
| In the Judaism of the first century however a profound 
lind quite fatal alteration had taken place. The fundamental 
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terms of man’s relationship with God had been altere 
Concern with the living God, the cause of all things, w) 
acted in history to save and redeem His people was replac. 
by a concern for the law of God and the niceties of religio 
observance— especially the former. By this process religi« 
became a moralism, a matter of right action, defined © 
action in direct obedience to the explicit injunctions of t: 
law, and action in accord with its implicit principles. In t: 
Rabbinic writings particularly, this reverence for Law attai 
great prominence. The law is God’s supreme gift. G. 
Moore in his great work on Judaism quotes one author 
the effect that “‘the world and everything in it were creat. 
solely for the sake of the law’’.* Nor did they restrict thea 
selves to the Biblical law but worked out an elaborate a 
massive jurisprudence which gave its application to ea 
specific situation. Thus we have the ludicrous picture 
lengthy and solemn discussions on questions such as whet 
it was right to wear a false tooth or teeth on the Sabba 
The imagination boggles at the implications for worship j 
they had decided against it! The implication of this as i 
as our subject is concerned is that Judaism became a religi 
of merit. Man was required to earn his salvation and had 
bend all his energies to acquiring a credit balance with tj 
Almighty by his good works. Repentance, in time, came 
be viewed as a good work, and finally the whole range 
relations with God came to be seen in terms of me 
Bultmann in his Primitive Christianity refers to a passage 
4 Ezra where the seer hears the angel say to him “Th: 
however has many times ranged thyself with the ungold} 
This must not be. But even on this account thou shalt | 
honourable before the Most High, because thou hd 
humbled thyself as it becomes thee and has not assigned tk 
self a place among the righteous and so shalt thou recei 
the greater glory.’* It would be wrong, of course, to sugg@ 
that this was all that Judaism amounted to. The appeara 
of figures like Zechariah, Simeon and Anna in the gosf 
record is evidence of a strain of warm piety and de 
personal trust in God within Judaism, nor can one forg 
the strong eschatalogical aspirations of the period; but the 
can be no question that what we have outlined here was t} 
prevailing tendency. The accent had moved from fai 
issuing in works to the works themselves. | 
This was the situation which faced our Lord when | 
entered upon His mission. Inevitably it led to conflict. T 
story of Jesus’ clash with Judaism is too familiar to net 
repeating. What is particularly significant for us is F 
attitude to the self-righteousness which we have seen to 
inherent in its teaching. This attitude is focussed in t! 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican—a_parat 
addressed specifically to those ‘who trusted in themsel 
that they were righteous” (Luke 19:9f). In the parable it) 
the sinner, the publican, the man of the underworld, w 
attains justification through his humble repentance rath 
than the pharisee whose religious standing is impeccable. T/ 
prodigal son story points in an identical direction (Lu| 
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“There is a lad here”... 
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..» Who has a need 


| Can The Boys’ Brigade help you 
| to fulfill his need ? 


' Details of how to form a Boys’ Brigade Company as 
part of your Church youth work will gladly be sent 
on request. 


Ask 

THE BOYS’ BRIGADE, 
BRIGADE HOUSE, 
PARSONS GREEN, 
LONDON, 


Telephone 01-736 8481 


15:11f). God in His grace receives the penitent and free 
acquits him, and the condemnation falls on the elder broth} 
with his merit philosophy. The message is clear. For Jes} 
Judaism has missed the way. The attempt to force a passa 
to God by religious and moral action cannot succeed. 
leads to a dead end. The true road to God is a road fi 
penitent sinners, a road laid by the grace of God, a roa 
which He Himself will secure forever in His baptism of blog 
as a ransom for many. If a man travels this road, howeve 
he is not to be absolved from moral obligation. He therel 
comes under the yoke of discipleship and hears the summo} 
ringing in his ears “Be perfect as your heavenly Father. 
perfect.” (Matt. 5:48). | 
All this is the background to the traditional faith/wor' 
controversy of the later N.T. period. For Paul had bes 
reared in Judaism—a zealot beyond his fellows, a pharisee | 
the pharisees, an ardent advocate of works righteousne: 
But his whole religion had fallen about his ears on a dus 
Damascus highway and Paul had been apprehended by t 
Lord as the apostle of grace to the gentiles. Even as ty 
apostle of grace, and author of Romans and Galatians, Pag 
continued to agree with Judaism at one point—namely t 
theoretically speaking acceptance with God could 
obtained by works of the law if it were utterly obeyed 
letter and in spirit (Gal. 3:21). But this is only a theoretiq 
possibility because of another factor—sin, and in particul 
the power of sin (Rom. 3:9). Paul had known and continuJ 
to know something of this power in his own life (Rom. 7: 
and 24). He had known what it was to pursue righteousne 
with a fanatical zeal but to be left with the nagging dis- cay 
of an accusing conscience. But something further hl 
happened to destroy any hope of righteousness by the la) 
God in Christ had died for men, and in that death Paul nd 
saw the utter and unqualified judgement of man and all 
works and words. The creature for whom Golgotha 
necessary in order to save him was deprived of every ca 
ceivable ground of boasting in the presence of God. Ha 
then could man attain righteousness? Paul’s answer—t} 
sheer miracle of God’s grace in Jesus Christ. God in {| 
stupendous miracle of His love had taken man’s place | 
Calvary and made Himself responsible for the totality | 
man’s hopeless plight; had carried on His own shoulders t} 
full load and weight of man’s guilt and condemnation, a} 
further, by a wondrous exchange, the very righteousness | | 
God in Christ was now freely given to man as he respond 
to the work of grace in faith (Rom. 3:23, Gal. 2:16). In Pai 
therefore, we have an uncompromising rejection of the me! 
tendencies within Judaism and the placing of the accé 
squarely upon faith, in direct opposition to works, as t 
way of salvation. But this in turn raises the question of tl 
relationship of this teaching to that of the Epistle of Jam 
with its accent on works. 
Putting this at its baldest it is the question of how to rela 
Rom. 3:28 “We hold that a man is justified by faith apé 
from works of the law” to James 2:24 ‘You see that a m 
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«ds justified by works and not by faith alone’. Here the N.T. 
i@ itself appears to raise the question for us—where does the 
sp} accent fall? And to answer it in two ways, on faith in Paul 
and on works in James. Can we reconcile these? Here we 
‘| confront one of the oldest and most discussed questions in 
y the history of exegesis. One of the most concise and helpful 
i) approaches to this issue was made by Jeremias in a lecture 
yp given at St. Andrews Summer School of Theology several 
4 years ago and I can do no better at this point than summarise 
4, his argument.’ He believes that reconciliation between Paul 
») and James is possible if we bear in mind two factors (a) the 
:} different language used and (b) the different errors to which 
| they are addressing themselves. Under the first of these there 
are three terms which are used differently. 

® G) Faith (pistis). In James faith is equivalent to the 
efintellectual acceptance of monotheism. For Paul, faith equals 
faith in Christ, the existential trust in the risen Lord who 
i) died for our sins (Roms. 5:1). 

} (ii) Works (erga). In James ‘works’ means “‘the fulfilling 
\} of the royal law, the perfect law of liberty’’ which is “thou 


ing of the works of the law i.e. works done to earn salvation 
apart from Christ. Thus we can say Roms. 3:28 is speaking of 
| Christian faith and Jewish works. James 2:24 is speaking of 


character. In Paul righteousness is usually in the context of 
# justification, i.e. a declaring righteous, an extrinsic, synthetic 
#righteousness. When Paul thinks of the future judgement, 
what Jeremias calls the eschatological justification, he 
too introduces the issue of conduct (Rom. 2: 6, II Cor. 5: 10). 
}Paul is as concerned as is James that faith should express 
| itelf—‘‘Faith working through love” (Gal. 5: 6). 

4} Under the second heading, ‘the different errors addressed’, 
4Paul as we have already seen is grappling in his gospel with 
i Jewish confidence in meritorious works. To this Paul opposes 
#a salvation sola fide, sola gratia, in full accordance with the 
teaching of our Lord “Blessed are the poor in spirit .. . 
‘this man went down to his house justified rather than the 
jiother’. James has a different situation on his hands. His 
opponent is a dead orthodoxy, an unchristian quietism. He 
| wishes to rouse his congregation by impressing on them that 
ifaith if it does not motivate life is spurious and dead. Here 
4itoo our Lord’s words are honoured “‘not every one who says 
‘to me Lord, Lord shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven, but 
the who does the will of my Father . . . every one who hears 
jmy words and does them will be like a wise man who built 
4 his house upon the rock”’. 

\ Thus if we hold these factors in view we can assert that 
i James Chap. 2 has every right to stand beside Romans and 
4 Galatians. Works have a place in the gospel. Not as the 
4means of salvation but as the inevitable outcome and ex- 
jpression of a true faith in Christ. Thus the witness of 
i Scripture as a whole is one, whether in O.T., in the teaching 
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of Jesus, or in the Apostolic writings. Faith or works—wher 
does the Accent fall? The accent falls on faith, but work 
are faith’s echo. 

We can gather up the teaching of Scripture here in thre 
simple propositions which will lead us into our next sectior 

(i) Good works cannot earn salvation 

(ii) Salvation is by faith in Christ alone 

(iii) Saving faith will express itself in good works. 


II. Theological Issues 
We turn now to explore some of the theological issué 
which are raised here and to help us do this I want to loo 
in turn at each of these three propositions in the context q 
a particular period in the history of theology. In fact, th 
three propositions belong so closely together that to rais 
one in each of these periods inevitably means raising th 
others as well. However, I will attempt nonetheless 
examine each in separation as far as possible. I wish to ta q 
the propositions in reverse order and so we begin with th 
third which asserts “Saving faith will express itself in goo 
works”? and we look at this against the background of th 
reformation. | 
| 


The reformation of the Church in the 15th and early 16 
centuries is a familiar enough story. The historian Hen 
Brinton puts his finger on the crucial point as far as thed 
logical development in the period was concerned when h 
writes— 

“In many ways there was a close parallel between th 
Jewish establishment of St. Paul’s day and the Catholj 
Church at the time of the reformation. In both institutior} 
religion had tended to become formalised. More than thé 
there had grown up a tendency to think that it was th 
letter of the law that mattered, that salvation came froi 
a scrupulous observance of a set of symbolic acts’.’ | 

The parallel situation not surprisingly threw up a paralle 
solution—the gospel of grace. Thus what began for Luthe 
as a dispute about indulgences, which was what the 95 thesd 
of 1517 were substantially concerned with, soon became | 
question of the very nature of the gospel itself. Hence it 
1520 in his Freedom of the Christian Man Luther is writin 
in thoroughly Pauline terms— 

“The words of God cannot be received and cherishedil Ly 
any work whatever but only by faith. Therefore it is clea 
that, as the soul needs only the word of God for its liff 
and righteousness, so it is justified by faith alone and na 
any works’’.' | 

Once again the message of grace, salvation sola fide, so 
gratia rang out, as Luther sought to sweep aside the medieva 
structure of merit and replace it with the Word of th 
Divine mercy, grace not for the holy but for the sinner. Thi 
Lutheran reformation, however, provoked a counterchargs 
—that this exalting of free grace led to a moral indifference 
—the charge that the work of salvation affected a man 
standing with God without in any way affecting his characte! 
One or two of Luther’s statements did appear open to th! 
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To the Readers of the ‘’Fraternal’’. 


Dear Friends, 


“Cosmetics are a continuous courtship surrounded 
by dreams of glamour and luxury.”’ 
Sheila Black. 


Every morning in my train to London | read the ‘‘Times’’—l 
“find that my fast journey, first stop London, of 30 minutes or so 
‘igives me just enough time to read all | need or wish to read. 

| begin at the front page and read through to page 36 or what- 
‘vever it is on a particular day. | fear | am something of a voracious 
4 eader (in both the greedy and the ravenous sense) and | dip into 
pevery page. 

The other day the heading to Sheila Black’s article arrested me, 
jnot that | respond to the full lure of cosmetics, but because | felt 


i} In my judgment too little regard is paid these days to basic 
ttessentials and too much attention given to the superficial. 


4% Now don’t misunderstand me—l! think that the skilful use of 
some cosmetic is rewarding. But overlaid—oh dear! 
| believe what | have said is in part true of my business. 


Ministers and deacons in terms of insurance are faced with 
‘Gthree essentials—the maximum insurance of material damage by 
ire, the insurance of legal liabilities at law to the public and the 
Jinsurance of legal liabilities at law to employees. 
If those three features are right there is a firm foundation for a 
little cosmetic treatment in terms of additional perils. 
If those three features are inadequately dealt with the foundation 
‘Bof any insurance plan is in question. 
) A church, a hall, an old people’s home, a college and so on, must 
first be insured for up to date rebuilding cost including debris 
-emoval, Architects’ fees and legal liabilities properly covered. 
These are precautions against catastrophes which can destroy. 
Then and only then should consideration be given to additional 
Yoerils or contingencies. 
} | have no idea who is Sheila Black but | am grateful to her for 
ner thought-provoking title. 


Yours sincerely, 


Ca. Es Colvin 
General Manager 


P.S. By “up to date’ | do not mean “‘Let’s do it now and then 
leave it for a few years’. | mean maintain up to date by 
annual revision. Time and inflation stop for no man. 


interpretation e.g. “A christian man is righteous and 
sinner at the same time, (simul iustus et peccator) ha 
and profane, an enemy of God and a child of God’” or 
advice to his followers on one occasion “‘sin boldly (pec. 
fortiter) but believe and rejoice in Christ more boldly still” 
By this salvation appears exposed to the charge of being} 
merely verbal reality, a “‘Jegal fiction” without any relatid 
to actual being. The same charge is put in a more sophis: 
cated manner by Louis Bouyer, the present day catho] 
theologian, in his Spirit and Forms of Protestantism— — 
“Tf the grace of God is such only on condition that. 
gives man nothing real; if man who believes by saving fai| 

is in no way changed from what he was before believini 
if justification by faith has to empty of all supernatur 
reality the Church, her sacraments, her dogma; if Ga 
can only be affirmed by silencing his creature; if He aq 
only by annihilating it—then what is condemned 
Protestant theology is not man’s presumptious way to Ge 
but God’s way of mercy to man’’.” 
The question here really is the question of the ontologic 
basis of the Christian’s existence as a believing man. Now 
fact Luther attempts to defend himself on this point to 
extent that Bouyer does not give him credit for and | 
numerous places Luther insists that justification by fai) 
is the gateway to a life of loving service of our fellowme} 
However, it is in the thought of John Calvin that the re 
answer to this question is given. Faced with the charge thy 
the early reformation preaching of the gospel led to an 
nomianism Calvin had to rethink this whole doctrine ay 
try to give it a more adequate basis. He found what he WH 
seeking in the doctrine of union with Christ by the Spir] 
Calvin has, of course, lengthy and celebrated discussioj 
defending justification by faith alone, but in distinction fro 
Luther, Calvin stresses as early as his commentary on Gall 
tians in 1548 that Justification is in fact not the final wo} 
in Christian salvation but that it is simply part of the tw 
sided blessing which comes to men in their faith union wi} 
the crucified and risen Lord.— 
“Christ lives in us in two ways. The one life consists | 
governing us by his Spirit and directing all our actions; tll 
other in making us partakers of his righteousness; so th 
while we can do nothing of ourselves we are accepted | 
the sight of God. The first relates to regeneration, tll 
second to justification by free grace." 
In distinction from most other Protestant theologians am 
confessions, Calvin in the Jnstitutes does not deal wil 
justification and sanctification in separation from each oth 
but holds them together as distinguishable parts of the doub 
grace received in union with Christ.” It is this central notia 
of union with Christ by faith which enables Calvin to gi 
a real theological basis to the doctrine of Salvation by fai 
alone. Here is the ontological grounding of the believer’s ne 
being and the good works which he will manifest—it is} 
being in union with Christ by the Spirit. One must hasten ' 
add here that the idea of the believer’s union with Christ | 
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‘certainly not absent from Luther but he does not develop it 
in the full manner in which Calvin does. In all this Calvin 
{ls not shifting the accent from faith to works. Clearly both 
justification and sanctification are in Christ alone, but what 
“Calvin is giving us is a proper theological basis for the third 
gioroposition and uncovering its true relationship to the 
second one. He is in effect making clear to us why the third 
“oroposition must be maintained—why faith must lead to 
"works, why indicative must pass on to imperative, why belief 
-|must express itself in behaviour, why sanctification must 
iollow justification. To fail to insist on holy living from God’s 
joeople is to divide Christ up and to truncate the gospel. 

We turn next to look at the second proposition ‘“‘Salvation 
wis by faith in Christ alone” and we will explore this with the 
aelp of the dominant theology of the first half of this 
century, the theology which gathered round the name of 
}Xarl Barth. Barth in his early years was a fairly typical 
oroduct of the liberal protestantism of the 19th century. 
This whole way of understanding, whether in the romantic 
siosychologism of Schleiermacher or the neo-Kantian ethicism 
#>f Ritschl was characterised by a pervasive concentration on 
4man. Man occupied the centres of the stage and his moral 
jind religious experience, his social and cultural awareness 
“pecame the all-absorbing centre of attention. General to 
4&hese 19th century approaches was the notion, variously 
defined, of a religious a priori, a primal religious potentiality 
imherent in man as man, and this was only too often the 
(starting point and the controlling pole in theological con- 
Jstruction. Through a combination of the Kaiser’s war, the 
jjemands of preaching, and above all a real grappling with 
the message of Paul, Barth came to a profound disillusion- 
snent with this theology. It became clear to him that under 
the guise of a religious concern and interest man had in 
effect come to draw God down to his level. In place of this 
i mmanentism Barth sought to recover the God of the Bible, 
the sovereign, transcendent Lord towering infinitely over 


n 1919 and 1922 are recognised landmarks in the history 
of theology. The great Pauline slogans. the slogans of the 
j-eformation, ‘by faith alone’, ‘by grace alone’, rang out once 
imore. In particular, and this is where it relates to our second 
roposition, Barth turned his guns on liberal protestantism’s 
iviews of faith, about which subject it had had a great deal 
4-0 say. As Barth now saw it, under this notion of faith, man 
liad attempted to smuggle in a sense of his inherent worth 
wworth before God. Thus in his commentary on Philippians 
)n 1927 Barth writes— 

“The best way to understand the word pistis (faith) is 
to make as little as possible a definition of human action 
by man himself, and place the whole emphasis on the 
Object that is the ground of pistis, in other words, on what 
takes place in pistis; the determination, illumination, 
qualification of man by God or Christ. If we operate too 
much here with trust, confidence, faithfulness, etc., on 
man’s part towards God, then we almost inevitably come 
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imminently near to the very thing that Paul wanted } 
concept to abrogate and replace—man’s own ‘righteon} 
ness from the law’. . . The positive thing that happens; 
faith . . . is not the act of the human but of the origina 
divine faith.” | 
Barth’s question to us in other words is this—Is it possil 
that in our theology ‘‘faith” has subtly assumed the characi 
of good work? Are we guilty of substituting a doctrine | 
salvation by the works of the law with a doctrine of salvati| 
by the works of faith? Is our accent in fact falling in 
correct place after all? T. F. Torrance has taken up cudg) 
on behalf of this kind of view and argues that faith requis 
to be understood christologically. Thus he speaks in Theolo 
in Reconstruction of Christ as “the great believe 
vicariously believing in our place and in our name.’’“ Fa 
is to be understood as simply an acknowledgment of 
faith, His believing for us. Prof. Torrance goes on to sharf 
criticise evangelistic preaching when it summons men 
respond to the call of Christ saying (for example) “He 
done 99% for you, you have only 1°%% to do—to make yo 
decision for Christ’’. This, says Torrance, is in effect thro} 
ing men back upon themselves. Indeed, it is near blaspher 
since it implies that my subjective psychological responses 
necessary to complete and fulfil the holy and blessed woj 
of Christ upon the cross for me. This theological trend is { 
calling into question the validity of the second propositis 
it is merely asking us to look carefully at the relative val 
we give to the two terms of it—faith and Christ. Certair| 
this line of criticism is not entirely beside the point. The 
is an evangelistic preaching which can certainly misle 
Our task is not to point men to their inner capacity 
believe, but to Christ in order that they may believe. Savi} 
faith is faith in Christ, not faith in faith. The crucial iss 
here, however, is the way one thinks about faith. the sino 


as a human movement, as a movement of man the sinnd 
it is inevitably an imperfect, even sinful, movement. In | 
subjective aspect it does not escape from the limitations a 
contradictions of our fallen humanity. In one sense, thes 
fore, even our faith requires to be justified and atoned 

and the notion of Christ in his humanity responding to Ge 
for us seems to have a certain meaning in this context, ev! 
if the actual notion of His believing for us is not found | 
the N.T. Thus the way is apparently opened for a distinctie 
to be drawn between salvation by grace i.e. by Christ, ai 
an alleged salvation by my personal decision of faith i.e. ° 
the good work of faith. It is to be seriously questioned, ho’ 
ever, whether Scripture draws this distinction. There is 1 
attempt made to isolate the ‘human’ aspect of saving fait 
Faith rather is understood as a unique event, a moveme 
in which the human and divine are inseparably united. | 
Schlatter’s sentence “‘in faith two characteristics are i 
herent—it is worked by God and willed by man’’.* Neith 
element may be isolated from the other. Understood in tt 
way, the supposed division between divine grace and humé 
faith appears distinctly questionable as also the accusatic 
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that those who are concerned to make much of the crucia} 
of faith are resurrecting the law as a means of salvation.] 
fact, the question has to be put in turn as to whether Bart 
reaction against the anthropocentricity of the 19th centi} 
has not been an over-reaction whereby man has not o 
been reduced to his proper, secondary place, but in the ¢ 
given virtually no place at all. Barth has attempted to ansvj 
this charge in his later theology by his stress on the We 
made flesh—Jesus Christ—as the bond between man 
God. In my judgment, though one obviously cannot estab] 
this here, he has failed to do this, and this accounts for 
inability to really reflect in his thought the cruciality w 
which the N.T. clearly invests the act of faith. Paul In 
invective against the Jewish legalists and the circumcis 
is quite happy to set faith against works as the way to G 
and obviously he had no thought that this appeal to f 
alone would be viewed as a covert appeal to works. Ra 
1:16 is sufficient N.T. testimony in this respect with 
statement that the revelation of God’s righteousness i: 
matter of faith ‘from start to finish’ (C. H. Dodd)." 
has the action of the work of faith so shoddy a pedigree 
we recall the answer of our Lord to the Jews who asked 
what we must do if we would work the works of God. | 
replied that the work of God was to believe in Him whom 
Father had sent (Jn. 6:29). Provided faith keeps in view 
Christ to whom it is directed and does not subjectively t 
in upon itself and its psychological accompaniments we 4 
affirm the second proposition without hesitation and 
both terms of it unhesitating stress—‘‘Salvation is by faith 
Christ alone’’. 

This brings us to the first proposition, though the th 


tion’’—and I wish to look at this against the background} 
the new theology. The history of this movement is famil 
enough to us all. Its true genesis is probably Bonhoefté 
imprisonment in 1944 though its popular spread dates fr 
John Robinson’s Honest to God. in 1963. A great mé 
issues are raised by this new theological vogue and a rea 
adequate discussion of them would certainly not begin wi 
far less limit itself to, the issue I take up here. Neverthe 
it is an issue which would have to be looked at at some std 
and I take the liberty of raising it in isolation here. The iss 
is this—is there not in this approach a highly sophistica’ 
attempt to resurrect works-righteousness, i.e. to call in qui 
tion our first proposition? It is the combination of two é 
ments in the new theology which for me prompts t 
question. The first concerns its secular understanding of 1 
gospel. In this understanding there appears to be a qu 
evident loss of the transcendent. Its advocates argue 
course that this is to misunderstand them, they are mer 
changing an outmoded, medieval, prescientific, pre-m 
come-of-age type transcendence for one which is relevé 
and honest in today’s world and with today’s knowled 
Thus in Robinson’s case God as a “‘supreme person, a s¢ 
existent subject of infinite goodness and power, who ent 
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‘knto a relationship with us comparable with that of one 
]guman personality with another’”’—is rejected in favour of 
‘the unconditional ground of all being.“ Now some of the 
‘things said at this level are very much to the point. Certain 
ways of representing the transcendent are less than helpful 
Yor communicating the gospel today. But this goes much 
jurther and appears to represent a real Joss of the transcen- 
idlent—and here is our problem, because this loss has pro- 
‘ound implications for the question of salvation. To refer to 
Robinson again, the secular understanding of the gospel 
‘pnvolves the abandoning of “‘the whole scheme of a super- 
jnatural Being coming down from heaven to ‘save’ mankind 
‘rom sin.”” It appears to me that Leon Morris is drawing 
attention to a quite crucial issue when he comments that the 
mew theology “‘places no stress on God’s saving activity in 
jChrist. This has always been regarded as central to 
yChristianity, but not only is it not mentioned, there seems 
ao place for it in the new scheme of things.’’” To some extent 
the way towards this was paved by one of Bonhoeffer’s often 
juoted epigrams from prison “‘to be a Christian does not 
ean to be religious in a particular way ... but to be a 
jman’’.” The trouble with this, as with so many of his state- 
(nents, is to know what precisely this means. There is 
ane sense in which I can go a long way towards agreeing with 
that, but I rather doubt if it would be the meaning Bon- 
noeffer intends. What is not in dispute however is the way 
this has been popularly understood. The goal is no longer 
teconciliation with a personal God through a costly re- 
foentence and trust in Christ alone. It is rather as for Harry 
Williams, growth in self-awareness;* or as in Norman 
Pittenger, self-realisation in love;* or in Harvey Cox, 
esponsible freedom.“ The terminology is various but the 
dea is fairly generally agreed. We are not to think of man 
as a sinner, a rebel against God, in wilful flight from Him. 
Rather man has a certain possibility, an inate personal and 
social potential. Salvation means its being realised as fully 
is possible and Christ helps in this process by providing the 
notivation and the ideal towards which the process moves. 
his is the first element in the new theology which I wish to 
raw attention to—the loss, in its secularised version of the 
jzospel, of a sense of man’s need for personal reconcilia- 
ion with God in Christ. The second element is reflected in 
ts view of the secular mission of the Church. Robinson 
interprets this in terms of the parable of the sheep and the 
zoats, the Church as a gracious neighbour, an accepting 
community.” Cox spells out this function more fully in terms 
of the Church as God’s avant garde and gives great stress 
-o its call to be the deacon of the world.” Richard McBrien, 
he Catholic radical, puts it in one place in terms of the 
Church as the embodiment of charity and one of charity’s 
rinciple instruments in the world.” The clearest common 
alement in this view of mission is its committment to activity. 
As Leslie Newbigin in his Honest Religion for Secular Man 
comments, “involvement is now almost the primary virtue”’.” 
Now I am certainly not arguing that everything these writers 
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urge about the mission of the Church is out of place. | 
some extent one can hear in them an echo of James calli} 
the Church to express its faith in works which are relevé 
to today’s world. However, when this stress on activity} 
set forth as the primary responsibility of the Church in | 
mission, and when this is set alongside the first factor | 
noted above, then the question I believe has to be seriou) 
looked at—have we not here a subtle form of worl} 
righteousness? We must of course judge with charity. T) 
new theologians would not be the first who have gone m 
further in their writings than they have in their prayers. 
if we are to assess them at the level of their written sta: 
ments then it appears to me that the issue I have rais| 
here cannot be overlooked. At the end of the day there 
two possibilities and these are exhaustive of the optio3 
Either sinners are justified by what they are and do, or t 
are justified by Another. If a theology will not clearly e 
brace the second it stands exposed to the threat of the fi 


III. Keeping the Accent 
In conclusion, if my discussion of the theological iss 
has done nothing else it will at least have served to show he 
difficult it has proved over the centuries to retain the biblid 
accent in the relationship between faith and works and 
this third section on how we can retain the biblical aceg 
is made the more pertinent. This section will also enable of 
to compensate for the serious omission in this lecture so fq 
viz. the absence of any significant reference to baptism. 
this is my suggestion for keeping the biblical accent—teaj 
and practice believer’s baptism! Here, as in other places. 
correct doctrine of baptism means a correct theology. I 4 
not by this arguing that the primary reason for our pract 
of baptism is that it retains the gospel. We practice our for 
of baptism precisely because it is not our form at all but ti 
one our Lord authorised in Scripture. But nonethel 
Baptism as an evangelical ordinance not unnaturally bea 
clear testimony to these gospel truths we have been co 
sidering. Let us see in conclusion how our three propositio 
are set fourth in the N.T. doctrine of baptism. 
(i) “Good works cannot earn salvation”. This element’ 
made quite explicit in the close association between bapti 
and repentance. Peter’s response to the enquirers at Pent 
cost “repent and be baptised”’ carries forward an associatia 
which John the Baptist had earlier proclaimed. T 
numerous texts setting baptism in the context of forgivend 
explicitly in Acts 2:38, 22:16; implicitly in I Cor. 6:11, Tit! 
3:5f, Col. 2:11f, Eph. 5:25f, I Pet. 3:20 demonstrate how : 
tegral to N.T. baptism is the recognition that man is a he 
less sinner unable to attain saving righteousness by his ov 
effort and merit and that the cleansing and forgiveness 
seeks can be found only in Another. The burial of the wh 
person under the water in the act of baptism makes t 
point with unambiguous clarity. | 
(ii) “Salvation is by faith in Christ alone”. The prima. 
direction in which baptism points is not inward to fl 
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vandidate’s experience, nor outward to the congregation’s 
‘esponsibility, but upward to the Lord into whose name the 
{andidate is baptised. It is baptism into union with the Lord 
who becomes the ontological ground of the believer’s 
*xistence and new life. In particular, as Rom. 6 makes clear, 
Japtism points to the great saving events of the cross and 
esurrection to which the baptised now looks for his 
ucceptance with God. And as Paul argues there, in the act 
wf baptism we are not merely re-enacting these events but 
yarticipating in them. The death and resurrection of baptism 
s the death and resurrection of the Lord. In this sense, the 
1ct of baptism is a proclamation of the gospel and its text 
(s “Salvation is of the Lord’’. However it is important in the 
ace of the theological tendencies referred to earlier to make 
he point that while the whole direction is upwards toward 
the Lord, the candidate does come forward and participate 
in responsible faith. Salvation is of the Lord, but it is by 
versonal faith in the Lord. 

| (iii) “Saving faith will express itself in good works.” Here 
ve turn to the ethical implications of baptism which is, on 
e surface at least, Paul’s main concern in Rom. 6. A 
aptism which does not lead to new moral initiatives is 
nthinkable for the apostle. It would in effect be a denial 
f the baptised’s participation in the death and resurrection 
f the Lord. As Dr. Beasley-Murray has put it “‘the basic 
fignificance of baptism is participation in the death and 
besurrection of Christ, with the tremendous consequences 
jhat involves of a new life in the Holy Spirit orientated 
owards the all-Holy God.” 

Thus the three propositions which we were led to affirm 
a the light of the scriptural teaching of the relationship 
vetween faith and works belong to the very heart of N.T. 
reaching on baptism. As the accent falls in a correct rela- 
ionship between faith and works so it falls in a correct 
doctrine of baptism, and vice-versa. 


: 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 


409 Barking Road, Plaistow, London E13 8AL 


My dear Brother Minister, 


There are a number of matters to which | should like to draw y 
attention. 


Greenwoods Extension Appeal 


| am delighted to tell you that there has been a splendid respo 
to the Appeal, as after two months of the launching of the app 
we have received a little over £12,800, and by the time you r 
this it should be considerably more. Of course, there is a snag . 
the cost of the project has increased to £16,000, but we are 
on the way to raising the money. We send our warmest thank 
our friends who have made this possible. 


New Mission Filmstrip 


We have prepared a new coloured filmstrip telling the story 
the various pieces of work sponsored by the Mission, an 
personally think it will be the best filmstrip we have issued. Th 
will be the usual manuscript to accompany it, or a tape record 
if this is preferred. It is in colour of course, and there will bs 
special manuscript for use in Sunday Schools. This filmstrip malt 
a very good programme for Church Night, and we shall welcot 
bookings from your church. Please be kind enough to 


alternative dates when you write to me, as we anticipate the us| 
heavy demand. 


Matron for Restawhile 


Sister Ethel Kime, our devoted Matron at Restawhile, is want! 
to retire, and | am looking for a replacement. We would prefe 
qualified nurse, but the main qualification in our eyes would be t! 
she should be a devoted Christian woman who likes old peo 
and would like to serve them. If you have any suggestions to mal 
please write to me. | 

Please ask your people to remember us in their prayers and w 
warmest good wishes for God’s blessing on your ministry. 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TU 


Superintendent of the Miss 


- union with Christ bringing us a “double grace” (duplicem 
gratiam). 
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BRUCE MILNE 


‘HE TEMPTATIONS OF 
‘HE MINISTRY 


he first of two articles. 


In these days Ministers need all the help they can get. 
or them, as for all advocates of religion, “‘the times are out 
f joint”. We are sometimes told that we have a difficult 
isk, and if we are not told so, we soon discover it for 
urselves. 


In such a time and situation the minister has urgent need 
) guard and strengthen his own spiritual life, and to put on 
the whole armour”. The value of our work and the quality 
f our service for Christ depend upon our alertness to detect 
ad our ability to defeat the temptations that beset us. But 

is rather presumptuous to write to ministers about their 
‘mptations, and I have done so only with reluctance. Having 
zen so faulty a minister myself, I have found it painful to 
rite of the failing of others. Only the impulse to share 
uths the years have taught, and the hope that these truths 
ight be of help to young men at the beginning of their 
inistry, have made me do it. I have written what I felt: to 
se Bunyan’s words about his preaching, “what I smartingly 
erfeel’’. 
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The Need to Take Heed 

Saint Paul told the elders of the church in Ephesus 
“take heed to all the flock” and “‘to feed the church”’; 
he told them first to “take heed’’ to themselves. They ca 
not wisely shepherd the sheep, nor spiritually feed _ 
church, if they did not first give serious attention to tk 
own spiritual resources. We cannot do what we lack 
spiritual health and strength to do. 

A generation which has little use for religion has é 
little use for the minister of religion: people to whom 
Christian church is irrelevant naturally disregard her offi« 
representatives. But we became ministers, not because n 
invited us to do so, but because we believed that God Him} 
had called us to this work. That conviction is the ground. 


which we stand. It was and is our ordination. We have 
spiritual right to be ministers without it, and if we h} 
received it, we must on no account let any man, or a wa 
of men, take it from us. We must not through heedless 
lose it ourselves. When this quiet, deep conviction is t} 
and real it imparts a constant sense of serious responsibil] 
It keeps us aware that we are engaged in God’s service, 
have been given a work to do for Him among men, and hé 
ever trivial and ordinary it may appear to be to others, i 
of supreme importance to us. It is work we have been gi 
to do, a work which if we fail will not be done, when, wh¢ 
and in the way God himself has willed it should be do 
“Seeing then” says Baxter, “the work is cast upon us, 4 
it is we who must do it or else it will be undone, let us be! 
and doing with all our might, and the Lord will be with 

He will be with us: He IS with us. Experiences come whi 
secretly confirm that seemingly presumptuous affirmatil 
But his present help requires the fulfilment of cert} 
spiritual conditions. He cannot and will not be with ug 
we let ourselves grow casual and indifferent to the 
effectiveness of our efforts. 


Occupational Hazards 

The Christian ministry has its own occupational hazat 
and they are subtle and numerous. When I was about! 
begin my work as a minister an old friend said, ““The temp 
tions that will come to you now will be more difficult tH 
any you have encountered before.’ I found this hard 
believe. I thought of the subjects I would be studying, 
company I would be keeping, the services I would be c 
ducting, the sermons and addresses I would be preparing 4 
giving, and how all these activities would be connected 
concerned with spiritual things and the living of the Christ: 
life. Would not such work as this make it easier rather th 
more difficult to resist temptation? I know now that 7 
answer is emphatically, ‘‘no”’. 

To be busy with sacred things does not of itself secure ¢ 
sustain a sacred spirit in the soul. A man may put on cleri 
attire more easily and quickly than he can “‘put on the L 
Jesus”. Baxter warns that we may stand at the gates of 1 
Kingdom pointing others in, and yet not go in oursely 
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“A Holy Calling’ he says, “will not save an unholy man. 
You know it will not.” 

The duties of the ministry cannot and do not shield and 
shelter us from the temptations of the ministry. It is fatal 
to take our own spirituality for granted. If a minister is 
‘more ready to meddle in the spiritual lives of other people 
than to scrutinise and pass honest judgment upon his own, 
he is in grave danger. No one exulted more in the saving 
‘Grace of God in Christ than did St. Paul; but he was 
watchful “lest having preached to others” he himself at the 
ilast might be found wanting. Baxter says, ‘““The Enemy hath 
P special eye upon you. You shall have his most subtle 
insinuations and incessant solicitations and violent assaults. 
iAs wise and learned as you are, take heed to yourselves lest 
he over wit you. The Devil is a greater scholar than you are 
jand a nimbler disputant. He can transform himself into an 
jangel of light to deceive. He will get within you and trip 
jyou up by the heels before you are aware. He will play the 
juggler with you undiscerned, and cheat you of your faith 
jand innocence, and you shall not know that you have lost 
(hem. He will make you the instruments of your own ruin.” 
}[he quaint words have a very sharp edge of truth. 

} I now want to write about three temptations, but there 
}s one which lies as it were behind and within all three of 
them. For all sins are ultimately the manifestations of one 
sin, the son of Self-Love. 
4 Self Love will have its say in issues large and small, in 
jhings trivial as well as in things of great importance. It is 
~ver ready to spring into action, exert itself, question, 
eriticise, and disobey the will of God and the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit. Jonah does not want to go to Nineveh: he 
pets off for Tarshish instead. Self Love in St. Paul “kicks 
iugainst the pricks”. If we loved God more we would want to 
ilo his will ever more and more readily and completely, and 
yur Self Love would be put and kept in its proper place. 
Self Love is not necessarily an evil thing. Within its right- 
jul limits it is both good and useful. To a degree self- 
issertion in a world like this is a necessity. Only by exercising 
st can we be ourselves, live our own true lives, and make our 
qodividual contribution to the building of the Kingdom. No 
finan is more futile than the man whose “‘meekness’ has 
\eprived him of any will of his own. This confusion in the 
ineaning of words has produced the stage and screen image 
\f the parson as a man so eager to be “‘nice’’, so anxious to 
ye pleasant and inoffensive to every one, that he gains the 
gespect of no one. But how easily Self Love can become our 
gaaster: how strong is the desire to get one’s own way! Few 
)mong us are entirely free from tension between our will for 
urselves and God’s will for us. We can of course gladly 
§ccept the will of God, when it is in accord with our own, 
ut what reluctance is registered when His will threatens the 
jratification of some whim, some inclination, some desire 
sf ours. Doing what we want to do appears so much more 
ttractive, desirable, and profitable than doing His good 
tleasure. Self regard resists the demand for self surrender. 
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The disobedient child thinks he knows better than his 
father. Self Love leads us to adopt the same attitude to 
Almighty God Himself. It adds a phrase to the Lord’s own 
prayer and says, “Thy will be done, except when it is 
different from my own.” Such an attitude as this needs only 
to be stated to make the wrong of it, the deceptive and 
mistaken nature of it, obvious. The very idea that I know 
better than God does, cannot be true. It is a lie. 


The Temptation of Pride 

The cardinal sin of pride, dogged faithfully by the in- 
evitable fall, is closely related to the egoism we have just 
,been considering. But who is wise and strong enough to 
recognise and consistently master it? Even noble minds, able 
.to conquer other temptations, fall for this one; and discover 
,that it haunts them all through life, eagerly waiting for the 
slightest chance to ensnare them. If, on reading this, you 
feel you are too wise, alert, and intelligent to fall for so 
familiar a sin, it may mean you have already done so. For if 
it were just a matter of saying to oneself, “Whatever I have 
done that has gained the admiration and evoked the praise 
of others, I will not be vain and inflated about it; I will 
remain humble in mind and lowly in spirit” how very simple 
it would be! But it is not so easily done. The question is, 
“What is the real motive of this excellent resolution, this 
charming desire to remain lowly and humble?” It CAN be 
ipride still: hidden pride, disguised pride. 
' The fact is that no temptation comes to men along more 
isecret ways than this one. We may receive, and deserve to 
receive, appreciation, gratitude, praise for something we 
have done; for conducting a really helpful service of worship 
or for preparing and preaching a really effective sermon, or 
for giving a truly useful address, and we may well be glad 
jand thankful when it happens. But we need to be on our 
jguard. For pride can devalue our worthiest efforts and con- 
taminate our best achievements. 
The product of pride is the strutting Pharisee of the 
|Gospels. His religious exhibitionism is all “to be seen of 
'men’’. Its motive is to make an impression and gain admira- 
ion by the performance of good deeds and acts of piety. 
jOur Lord said that such play-acting wins its reward, such as 
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jt is and for what it is worth. But the Pharisee is really a 
tather pathetic figure; a man gulled and duped by his own 
:goism. He wants to appear worthy and wise in the sight 
if men, but he has not even the beginning of wisdom. The 
realth-giving fear of God is not really in his soul. So eager 
\‘to be seen of men’’, he forgot that he was also seen of God! 
When pride secures a lodging place within us it is fatally easy 
ho use the platform and the pulpit, the Communion Table 
ind the altar, even the secret place of the Most High, in the 
jame way as the Pharisee used the market place or street 
»orner, i.e. to be seen. To God all hearts are open, all desires 
«nown, and from Him no secrets are hid. He knows when 
‘ve are merely trying to make an impression on others. He 
inows when we hide our intent behind the mask of humility. 
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Genuine lowliness does not consist in thinking of our 
selves less highly than we ought to think; nor deprecatin) 
and belittling any ability God has entrusted to us. It certain]; 
does not consist in exaggerating our own sinfulness. Wha 
man who knows himself can afford to do that? He whs 
would be free of pride must cleanse his soul of all pretenc: 
and rid himself of all that is artificial. He must strive t: 
know himself with ruthless honesty and unflinching sincerity 
He must then accept himself for what he is, and put all hi 
trust and hope in the Everlasting Mercy. He will then fin 
no pleasure in admiring himself in the distorting mirror c 
his own egoism. Once to see the silliness of pride is enoug; 
to make tasteless any desire to play fantastic tricks befor 
high heaven. I used to visit a sharp-tongued old lady who 
she thought a man was given to pride, would say, “If I cou 
buy him at my price and sell him at his own, I’d make a b 
profit.” It always made me think of God seeing men as the 
really are, and of men seeing themselves in the phantasie 
of their own weaving. There is a scriptural warrant for t 
conviction that all truth, goodness and wisdom, all wort 
ness, virtue, and righteousness, have their spring and sourd 
in God alone. “‘Only God is good.” There is no “health 
us”. We therefore can have only what He or His ovef 
flowing generosity and self-giving love graciously imparts 
us. Therefore 

And every virtue we possess 

And every victory won, 

And every thought of holiness, 

Are His alone. 
Not mine, nor yours, nor ours, but His. The lines of the o} 
hymn contain not a nice thought, a poetic sentiment, or’ 
pious idea, they state a simple, actual, literal fact, a sé 
evident Christian truth. Micah told us long ago how to defe 
the temptation of pride, and the Lord has promised us tk 
Grace with which to do it; it is “to walk humbly with tl 
God.” We can walk with such company in no other way. 


The Temptation of Envy 

“Thou shalt not covet’; and as long as you do, you shi 
not know thankfulness nor content. 

Envy has brothers and sisters. They are Covetousnes| 
Rivalry, Jealousy, Ill-will, and that very unpleasant membt 
I can only describe as The-Spirit-That-Delights-In-T 
Downfall-of-Others. They are all the off-spring of Self-lo 
and make up an unholy family. 

Is there a man who has not at one time or another fe 
the pang of envy? One who has never been tempted to wi 
for someone else’s advantages, gifts, opportunities? It | 
a very human failing; one that causes trouble in the nursex} 
and can continue to cause trouble even to the grave itsedf 
We expose ourselves to this temptation because we will p 
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| 
sist in making comparisons. We make them for ourselvés 
and others sometimes make them genially for us;—and ni 
always to our advantage. Instead of being full of admirati 
for us, they pour their enthusiastic appreciation of othadf 
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in our ears. They tell us how wonderful it was to hear the 
Rev. X preach, and how great was the congregation—and 
the collection! Then they leave us to compare these with 
our Own meagre results. But we may well ask ourselves of 
what real value are these comparisons? Most of them are 
but superficial and misleading. They generally give little 
satisfaction for all the unease they cause. They easily arouse 
the covetous desire, the envious wish, the jealous temper, 
the spirit of rivalry and competition, and the work of these 
is to break the bonds of brotherhood and cut the blest ties 
of ministerial friendships. The habit of making comparisons 
is a waste of time and energy, both of which could be put to 
much better use. And it can lead us into that truly sinful 
state of mind which one very worthy minister painfully 
confessed when he said, “I have realised with a shock that 
{ would rather see God’s work not done, than see someone 
2lse doing it more successfully than I can.” One respects the 
nurtful honesty of the confession; he had realised where the 
naking of comparisons had brought him. 

How can one usefully, and with any degree of exactitude 
-ompare human beings, human lives, and human activities? 
Nhat means, what weights, what measures, what tape, what 
‘uler, what balances, does one use for such a delicate opera- 
ion as this? To estimate with any precision any human 
eing’s contribution to the Kingdom of God, any Christian’s 
ervice to His Saviour and Lord, is not an easy thing to do, 
nd who really asks us to do it? We are all so different. 
hough engaged in the same vocation we have such different 
ispositions, such different temperaments and idiosyncrasies. 
n addition we have each one passed through very different 
xperiences, and we live our lives and do our work in very 
faried, and changing circumstances. The outward situation 
ind the clerical duties to be done may appear to be very 
|milar, but no two men are exactly alike, no two men begin 
t the same starting point, and no two men run exactly the 
‘ume course. A task which may prove very difficult and 
xacting for one man, may be quite successfully done by 
nother with half the strain and cost. ‘Who knows what a 
han is, except that man’s own spirit within him’’. The heart 
noweth its own bitterness;—it knows its own sweetness too. 
) During the days when multitudes from all over the land 
lere gathering to hear the well known American evangelist, 
Punch” produced the picture of a depressed looking vicar, 
reaching to a small and aged congregation scattered in a 
)rest of empty pews, and saying, “I’m no Billy Graham”’. 
je obviously was not. But the point is that he was not 
¥eant to be. He had not been made in that mould. The 
iestion is, being the man he was, what use was he making 
f' the limited abilities entrusted to him? How faithfully was 
}» doing the work in the situation in which God had placed 
m? God is our Judge. He alone knows all that needs to be 
jiown before a valid judgment can be made. Not how we 
jand in the sight of men, or in our own sight, but in the 
arching light of the One Who called us to this work and 
jcepted us into His service; this is the one consideration 
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that really matters. To be truly glad in another’s abilitie 
to appreciate the talents for the use of which he is respo 
sible, to welcome him as a fellow labourer in his “‘larges 
or “smaller” sphere, these restrain us from the wastef 
habit of making irrelevant comparisons. Here in the wor 
of men we can but see through “a glass darkly”, we cé 
know only “in part” and all our judgments are limited ar 
relative. When that which is perfect is come, and we cé 
know even as we are known, it may very well be reveals 
that many comparatively unknown ministers have servs 
their Lord as faithfully, and perhaps at greater cost — 
themselves, than many a famous ecclesiastical figure. 
Bishop Gore was discussing the Service of Ordination wil 
one of his young men. In that service which was to be ha 
on the following morning, the bishop had to ask the ordina 
questions, each of which began with the words, “* 
thou... ? Wilt thou... ? Wilt thou... 7? To these questio 
the young man was required to reply, “I will... I will. | 
I will.’ When their preparations were complete and ty 
candidate about to leave, the bishop looking earnestly at 
young man said, ““Tomorrow I shall be asking you, “ 
i] 


thou... ? Wilt thou... 7? Wilt thou... ? But at the end 
your life Another will be asking you, ‘Hast thou... ? Hi 
thou’. 2? Hast thowyg 72h’ | 

Peter turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus lo 
following, and said to Jesus, “Lord, and what shall this 
do?” Jesus said, “‘If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
that to thee? Follow thou Me.” A man is not overcome! 
envy as long as he is minding his own business. 


G. W. BY] 


Mr Byrt’s second article will appear in our next issue. 


BARDON: A PUZZLE FOR THE 
PROTESTANT EVANGELICAL 


Bardon is a suburb of Brisbane, Australia. Until two ye! 
ago it was little more than that. Today the name “‘Bardd 
has become a symbol for one of the most amazing situatis 
in the Christian life of the Australian continent. 

Imagine a weekly three hour-—(often longer) — prat 
meeting, in which human leadership seems almost 1 
existent, in which tremendous heights of corporate joy | 
reached and equal depths of sheer compassion are plum) 
by congregations averaging some three hundred in numt 
yet with no disorder and nothing that would jar or be ot 
than a joyous reverence born of an uninhibited love | 
Jesus Christ and, for all, whatever denomination, who 
His Name. Hl 

The scene of this remarkable weekly occurence is | 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary Magdalene in Bard 
This church has become the recognized centre of Cathil 
“Pentecostalism” in Brisbane and the parent body 0 i 
movement amongst Australian Catholics that is gro i) 
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every week. This is despite the same kind of reserve, within 
the Catholic Church and even opposition which the Charis- 
etic Movement often meets in evangelical Protestant 
sircles. 

For one who is a convinced Protestant of the ‘Con- 
servative Evangelical’ school, and who, all his life has asked 
Can any good thing come out of Rome?’ this movement 
resents some very real problems. To glibly quote the 
scripture about Satan appearing as an angel of light, and 
o brand the whole movement as being ‘of the devil’, would 
¥e coming dangerously near to sinning the Pharisaic sin 
igainst the Holy Spirit—‘‘He casts out demons by the Prince 
»f demons’’. 
| If, from this point, I write more subjectively, it is because 
his would appear to be the best way in which to present 
ome accurate, yet vivid glimpses of what is going on. 
| I came to Brisbane in June 1970, convinced that, at the 
vest Rome could consist only of dead formalism and at the 
vorst, of a hotbed of every heresy and doctrinal deviation 
inder the sun. As for Jesuits... 

Some members of the Church I have the privilege of seek- 

ag to serve gave me the good Johannine advice—‘‘Come and 
ee”. In the past three years I have “‘been and seen’”’ some 
2n or eleven times. No two occasions have been the same, 
nd only three factors have remained constant, the minimum 
btrusion of human leadership, the absolute spontaneity 
f the prayers and worship, and the sense of a love, that 
ould hardly fail to melt the coldest heart present. 
On the occasion of my first visit to Bardon I heard my 
st Jesuit priest speak in public. On my second visit, I met 
im. My introduction to Paul Siebert S.J., Science Master of 
1e Iona Boys’ College, Brisbane, was nothing if not 
ramatic. I was introduced to this physical giant of an 
ustralian priest as “The Reverend Phil Audemard’’!— 
efore I could put out my hand for the formal handshake, 
found myself crushed in a bear like hug and my fourteen 
one was lifted bodily as the voice boomed in my ear ““God 
ess you, Brother Phil. Praise the Lord!” Then with a 
etorical—‘“‘Isn’t Jesus wonderful?’’ Father Siebert let me 
ywn to earth again! 

In some ways the first sighting of this man had been even 
ore significant. The meeting—my first, was well under 
ay. The congregation had expressed its worship in thirty 
inutes of hearty singing—-‘‘He lives” —‘‘How Great Thou 
rt’? ‘To God be the Glory’, etc., etc., plus a few hymns 
ative to the Catholic Charismatic Movement. There had 
xen testimonies as nuns called upon the congregation to 
raise the Lord” for conversions of unruly boys, as other 
sople gave thanks for bodily healing and many other bless- 
gs. There had been the manifestation of something I had 
ver heard before, namely ‘‘Singing in the Spirit’’, a spon- 
neous harmony of indescribable beauty as some third or 
lf of the congregation began to sing together “‘in tongues”. 
ow the meeting had moved into a time of specific prayer. 
‘ople were voicing the most delicate of family problems, 
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alcoholic relatives, shaky marriages, requests for the co 
version of loved ones, and so on. Suddenly a man, obvious 
known to Paul Siebert began to pray brokenly along t] 
following lines—‘‘Lord Jesus, you know my family situ 
tion. You know what a rotten temper I’ve got and how th 
J - - is always picking on me—and Lord You know how t) 
kids have given You away because of the rotten examp 
we’ve set with our bickering and quarrelling . . .” The pray 
got no further for the speaker broke down sobbing. Ii 
mediately one sensed something like a warm breeze of low 
surrounding the praying man, and Paul Siebert quietly call. 
across the Church “Brother T - - the Lord Jesus doesa 
want you to bear this burden alone. You just keep quiet a) 
we will pray for you’. Person after person prayed u 
somebody broke into singing: 
“Spirit of the Living God, 
Fall afresh on them’, 

and then the congregation took it up, singing it over aj 
over again until one could almost sense God actively answ 
ing the prayer. None present that night could have be 
surprised when two weeks later, the same speaker, w 
glowing face and almost delirious with joy, told how tk 
he had gone home that night to find his own heart chang# 
a changed wife and a new beginning: they had fallen in Id 
all over again and the whole family was praising God 
gether in a new found happiness. 

“Bardon” has gained a reputation here in Brisbane | 
many things in recent days: not the least has been the repuj 
tion of being the place where broken marriages are mend 

Another never-to-be-forgotten night was a special “‘heal: 
service” held in the parish hall. Two hundred and fi 
people were ringed around the walls singing and pray] 
quietly while in the middle half a dozen groups of three} 
four others prayed with, and laid hands, on, the sick w 
had come for help. Each praying group, composed not o| 
of Roman Catholics, but Anglicans, Presbyterians 4f 
others, including Baptists, ministered to the sick people |f 
dependently of the others. The sound of separate quietly prif 
ing groups, mingled with the prayers and singing from | 
sides of the hall can only be described as a ‘“‘quiet chaos 
beauty”. Little children in their pyjamas and dressing govj 
played “hide and seek’? around the groups at prayer, af 
one could not help feeling that Bardon 1972 had meri 
into the Capernaum of two thousand years before. | 

Two of the many “results”? of such services may be mij 
tioned. There was the Dutchman who had been a resistalff 
fighter in the war, and who had been trapped under a brii 
with an ammunition train upon it during an allied bomb 
raid. Since that day he had been unable to go under a ff 
way bridge without extreme anxiety. If a train did go of 
he would go almost beserk with terror. For thirty years 
had been in this situation. On that Friday night in Bardf 
the Dutchman was set free. The following day he was ou 
his business rounds when he pulled up in his car to c 
some papers. At first he did not even notice that he 
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inder a railway bridge; it was only the passage of trains 
»verhead that made him aware both of where he was and 
of the fact that all fear had gone. 

Another memory that comes to consciousness is the 
yicture of Vincent Hobbs, the parish priest holding a little 18 
nonths old baby boy up before the congregation and saying, 
‘Do you remember this little fellow? We prayed for him two 
veeks ago. The doctors confirm that he did have a tumor 
m the brain: they tell us that a miracle has occured and that 
he tumor has gone”. One will never forget seeing the 
nother standing there with tears of joy streaming down her 
ace as the congregation broke into applause and the 
emblance of a church service returned only as the building 
ang to the repeated, spontaneous singing of “How Great 
thou Art” and “To God be the Glory”’. 

There is much more that could be told: of the forty 
1atriculation school boys converted after two science lessons 
nd of the daily prayer meetings that followed in this 
‘atholic School! . . . of the loving response of a lay reader 
1 the movement the night a hostile priest voiced his noisy 
bjections to what was going on, using the actual expression 
~“You call yourselves Catholics—You’re nothing but a 
ack of rat-bags!’’—of the delightful testimony of the young 
iminarian who was telling of the ‘one by one’ conversion 
f his fellow students with the refrain ‘““And then there were 
)ght’’—‘‘And then there were seven’, etc., ending up amid 
renes of great hilarity—‘‘Now there’s only one—that’s the 
pbot, let’s pray for him!” 

One could tell of the phenomenal sale of Christian 
yerature that is going on in that Church. One Brisbane 
hristian Bookshop, on one occasion was cleared out of 
jrtually every “Andrew Murray” book in stock, while 
i.S.V. Bible and the books of David Wilkerson and David 
ju Plessis are going at a rate that would cause any book- 
jller to sing the Te Deum! 

(The final word must be on how this revival (for such it 
}) began. 

rOn the human level it began when Vincent Hobbs, 
jardon’s Parish Priest, read an article by Professor Kevin 
Connor on what was happening in the U.S.A. among 
jitholic Pentecostals. In the January Father Hobbs had 
ended a retreat in which “Spiritual Renewal” was the 
jeme and object, and in which the speaker had told of the 
jings he had seen and heard in the circles alluded to in 
vin O’Connor’s article. 

{On Good Friday 1970 Father Hobbs invited the speaker 
7 meet with any in the Bardon Catholic Church who were 
4ncerned to enter into spiritual renewal. The meeting was 
jld on Ist May and between 15 and 20 people attended. 
}e discussion soon began to “‘flop” and it looked as though 
i hing would eventualize. At this point the little group 
}od to sing a hymn and then sat for spontaneous prayer. 
4was then that there was a breakthrough and a spirit of 
jity became evident, a spirit which has never left the group 
J which has grown with growing numbers. 
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| The second meeting was held on Whit Sunday 1970. 4 
| one stage the number in the group dropped to 8 but then t] 
| “upward” climb began, and since then there has been 3 
looking back. 
No Charismatic phenomena were sought, but the 
| gradually appeared until today they are frequently, althou) 
not regularly, heard. : 

For this writer the whole situation poses strange questios 
The theological problems remain and they may never | 
resolved, but he has to confess that one of the Bard) 
“theme songs’’ is inescapable in its reality! | 

‘‘We are one in the Spirit, 

We are one in the Lord, 
And they’ll know we are Christians by our love.” 


PHILIP AUDEMAH 


COMMUNITY CHURCH IN TASMANIA: 
A NEW TOWN EXPERIMENT 


I read with interest Roy Dorey’s article in The Frater} 
under the title ‘NEW TOWNS: Urban living for the nj 
generation’, and thought readers might be interested in jf 
work of a Community Church in a new mining town on 
west coast of Tasmania. | 

When the mine opened in 1967 and the town was caf: 
pleted, there was accommodation for 235 families and ‘ 
single men. Two Baptist business men from the coast, |f 
miles away began visiting the town, Savage River, holdlf} 
Sunday School classes and a morning worship service 
Baptist Minister, Simon Bath, travelled almost as far fri 
his home area each Thursday and conducted religilf) 
education in the new local school. At the same time Chul 
of England, Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman Cathi) 
| Churches began to send their men and a committee | 
j formed to sort out what might be done at Savage River. | 

The Tasmanian Council of Churches was keen to see sdf 
workable sort of Christian witness in the new mining aif! 
Savage River Mining Company was approached and tif? 
generously offered a complete building in the centre of | 
town which now became the property of the Heads}? 
Churches of Tasmania. The purchase price was |} 
Australian Dollar. At this stage the church was made ul 
Anglicans, Baptists, Church of Christ, Methodists, Preiff 
terians, Roman Catholics, and from the outset it was obv’ 
the Church was going to be ecumenical in its outlook 
behaviour. 

The building was duly transformed from a Barracks, w 
had 21 rooms, into a building which had a chapel at |f} 
end, and a hall at the other. Heads of the Churches attentfl 
a Dedication Service and from that time forward the Sa¥ 
River Church has been an autonomous group taking its pik 
in the community of iron ore miners. 

The role of the Church in the Community has been {fi 
fold. It has provided a facility for families who have UM 


=, 


Church people in their previous places of living. A Sunday 
School, with Protestant and Catholic teachers, has ministered 
0 Protestant and Catholic children. The Church has met 
midweek, one week having Bible Study and Prayer, and on 
ulternate weeks having a recreation night for single men, 
oroviding indoor bowls, music, table tennis, supper, and a 
ouch of home. 

' Regular Sunday morning worship services have been 
vonducted by local residents, Anglican Lay Preachers, or 
2.C. Parish Priest, now married and living in the town, or 
%.C. Christian Brother, now serving in Education Depart- 
nent, or myself. On alternate Sundays, members of the 
najor Denominational groups come to us on a roster basis, 
ind this allows our town people to keep in contact with 
heir original denominational groups. 

We have experimented in orders of service, and find 
itting in a large circle, using guitars and modern ballad- 
ype hymns and having discussions, to be the most acceptable 
nd beneficial method of worship. Often a subject is pre- 
tranged so that all the congregation may take part. Holy 
‘ommunion may be as simple as a glass of wine, and a plate 
f bread being passed from one to another around the 
ircle. These gatherings are happy, children often attend- 
ig and sitting on the floor near their parents, lots of 
tughter, sometimes tears, and always a warm sense of true 
slowship. 

' The other equally important role the Church plays in this 
settled mining community is the part of the Helping Hand. 


There have been some major breakdowns, young couples 
vapping wives, and things going very badly. There have 
2en nervous breakdowns, men and women not being able 
cope with the isolation and the rough West Coast weather 
ith its average rainfall around 100 inches a year. There 
ave been the usual sad situations where alcohol and gam- 
ing have ruined otherwise happy homes, and at Savage 
iver these people seem to come to the church for help. 
Te seem to take the place of parents, we are often the 
oulders that people weep upon, and in the helping hand 
le, I believe we do make a substantial contribution to the 
wn. 

The Church has been able to relate to the Young People 
the town. It has provided a place for the teenagers to 
ther and play records and dance. Very few families in the 
wn are practising Christians, and fewer still are the number 
young people who are committed. Young married couples 
10 stay for 18 months and move on to other mining areas, 
en lend a hand in running socials or outings or dances 
r the teenagers. Occasionally a dinner is arranged with a 
m or guest speaker and all the teenagers of the town will 
-end. The relationship between the Church and the teen- 
ers has been good. Five members of the Church take 
‘ligious Instruction at the local State School (350 children 
sluding 50 secondaries) and there give instruction to young 
ple whom they know personally. 


APF 


Some points of interest concerning the Community Chur 
are: 


1. There is a genuine, good relationship between Catholi 
and Protestants. The former find it hard to be connecte 
with an autonomous group. This is a fairly novel idea — 
them. The main reason for their loyalty to the Communi 
Church is that the R.C. priest comes only once or twice: 
month to celebrate Mass and they find this inadequate. As 
result of the relationship, the two groups now know mus« 
more about one another, and this has made the bond dee 
and more real. 


2. The church building has maximum use. The Chapel ej 
is used only for worship or for assembly time at Sundj 
School. The other end of the building is used as playcenty 
for creche, Brownies, meeting place, physical educatid 
Jaycee, government immunisations, naturalisation ce 
monies, socials, and Y.P. dances. 


3. The attitude of the Company has been always helpfif 
The town is a company town and the managemd} 
has recognised the advantages of having a Chum 
working happily and in a united way in its midst. | 
general, the townspeople are not participants in wors i] 
but show interest in anything of a special nature and wi 
turn out for ‘working bees’, sacred concerts, films. Thi 
would not consider having functions in town before chum} 
has finished, and I believe if we closed our Sunday Sché 
or Church, they would be the first to complain. 


4. The worker-priest set-up has been mostly an advantalf) 
I am an employee of the mine. I know everyone in the tow} 
over 1,000 population. I visit the sick, marry, bury, celebr} 
Communion, superintend the Sunday School, and act 
liaison between the local Church, and the Denominatic 
The Policeman, the Doctor, and the Company seek assistay 
where a minister is normally needed. 


We have not set the world on fire, far from it, and | 
going has been often uphill. Mining people are unasham 
in stating that they are living in isolated communities to | 
rich quickly and to be successful in the mining game. Hi! 
ever we have had the satisfaction in the last five years 
knowing, by experience, that the Christian message is }} 
relevant, that Jesus is still the answer to men’s deepest ne«f! 


We have been allowed to be part of an ecumenical 1 
gramme, which has kept God’s people together, and stret¢ 
out a hand in the community, a help to those in need. |} 
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NEWS OF THE FELLOWSHIP 


Prayers and greetings go with brethren who move to fresh 
fields of service. Movements recorded are S. Baker (to 
(Cheddar): P. Barber (Torquay): M. T. Brown (Bovey 
Tracey): F. Burnham (Broadstairs): F. Cobley (Fleet): K. E. 
{Dafforn (Hemel Hempstead): I. A. Dixon (Hartlepool): 
'Gwynfryn Davies (Abertysswg): B. Garrard (Parson’s Heath, 
(Colchester): D. H. C. Good (Moseley): P. M. Goodall 
‘Rickmansworth): E. W. Hayden (Donnington Wood): J. 
‘denson (Assoc. Minister, Pontypridd United): L. R. Hobbs 
St. Andrews and Baptist Chaplain at University): A. R. 
|dughes (Warrington): R. Hutchinson (Colwell, I.0.W.): 
H. A. G. Johnson (Pembury): D. F. King (Smethwick): D. J. 
{.ewis (Beacon Lough, Gateshead): T. R. V. Matthews 
)} Herbert Rd, Neath): R. Middlemiss (Sunderland): P. C. 
Protheroe (N. Finchley): D. Rogers (Hornchurch): W. 
aunders (Street): S. Sayer (Baldwyn’s Park, Bexley): 
sordon Smith (Corby Ecumenical): H. Alan Smith (High- 
jum’s Park): P. Stokes (Carleton Rode): W. Swift (Milns- 
oridge): J. L. Taylor (Biggleswade): K. P. Welford (Morden 
ark): G. Willetts (West St, Crewe): A. Wood (Horley). 

Dr. G. R. Beasley-Murray takes the respect and good 
vishes of his many friends with him to his new appointment 
on the staff of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
j,ouisville, Kentucky. 
| J. L. Pretlove of Sheffield and A. V. Ruddle from 
»purgeon’s to First Baptist, Dallas, Texas as members 
pf the pastoral team. 
| Students settling are Bristol: J. E. Bunt, Cairns Road, 
3ristol: R. H. Craig, Torrington: B. G. Vendy, Tyndale and 
aptist Chaplain at Bristol University. Northern: R. J. Hall, 
ings Lynn: B. Nichols, Swanwick Group: J. Shaw, Girling- 
on: C. J. Wood, Sipson. 


t Regent’s Park: A. Campbell, Broadmead, Northampton. 


Spurgeon’s: H. Bishop, Walthamstow Central: S. T. 
‘lashman, South Ashford: P. Sheppey, Asst. at Fuller, 
<ettering: A. Walker, Spruce Hill, Walthamstow: N. 
Walker, Uppingham Road, Leicester: N. S. Wright, Ansdell. 
John Cook has joined the Don Summers Association. J. 
‘indlay is a trainee Probation Officer. M. Lamb becomes a 
‘upplementary minister in Norfolk. M. J. Williams is now 
3aptist Minister and Neighbourhood Community Worker 
1 a team in Woodgate Valley, Birmingham. 

' News of members overseas is that in South Australia K. J. 
Yhatfield has gone to Mannum and G. Neilson to Unley 
ark; D. J. Merriman is undertaking work in schools in 
Sendigo, Victoria; G. Williams to Berwick, Victoria; R. W. 
Jodgson has gone to Toowoomba, Queensland; and in N.S. 
Vales A. E. Baker is now at Tarro-Beresfield and Kurri 
‘urri and Harold Evans and S. McKittrick are in part time 
astorates at Toukley and Nelson Bay respectively. 

In New Zealand B. Albiston is at Caversham: T. W. 
‘adman, Wellington Central: J. Irwin, Otorohanga. 
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C. W. Parnell after ten years as General Secretary q 
South African B.U. is succeeded by T. W. Swart. Th 
Baptist Theological College of South Africa is opening | 
branch at the Cape, with Parnell as Lecturer-in-chargy 
S. P. Shields in Canada moves to Kennetcook, Nova Scotj 
and Hazen C. Parent formerly of Radio La Paz, Bolivia 
at Temple Baptist, Montreal. We have had a most interestir 
letter from Emlyn Davies at Port Hope, Ontario. He he 
retired from University appointments and in retirement | 
a part time minister. 

The following have retired: L. C. D. Elliott, E. J. Fors 
E. Gabb, W. R. Newton, C. H. Stevenson, O. L. F. Wad. 
Ridley Williams, Sister Ruth Wood. We trust they will fi | 
grace as they adjust to new routines and fresh surroundings 

Thirteen men have passed to Higher Service. We reco 
their names with gratitude and a prayer for the family circl# 
bereaved by their going. 
W. H. (Bill) Davies, aged 63 ministered at Dowlais a 
Cosham. Progressive paralysis led to early retirement whic 
he bore with great courage. 
A. J. Garnier aged 91 came of Italian Waldensian stoc} 


served with B.M.S. and C.L.S. in China, and later wi} 


| 
| 
| 


Supervisor of Chinese section of B.B.C. until he was 80. 
Desmond Jackson, a bachelor, had been at Mitcham for 7 
years when he died suddenly, aged 55. 
R. Jarvis, aged 69 was a Spurgeon’s Colporteur and minist 
to several small causes. ' 
Sydney McDonald, 87, a great heart in Australia, but he w} 
well known in U.K. too. 
W. W. Robertson, long retired in Ipswich, aged 98. 
E. Rodd had three Welsh pastorates but died in Dundee agi 
83. 
A. W. Skeens a Rawdon man travelled much and wl 
esteemed by his friends. He was aged 87. 
V. R. Smeed, aged 91, trained at Manchester and spent tll 
whole of his ministerial life near that city. 
S. J. Smurthwaite is chiefly remembered for his nineted 
years’ pastorate in Jersey. It included the period of Germ 
occupation, 1940-45. Although he ministered in fill 
churches. 
H. Turton after three pastorates in the north joined tj 
British Sailors’ Society. He was Part Chaplain at Rotterdal 
at the time of his sudden death. 
Kenneth E. Ward, who worked in London churches, retir} 
through ill health. He was 58. 
David Davis came to Bristol in 1907 from South Austral} 
He spent his whole life in Jamaica under B.M.S. and thi 
in retirement. 
Sincere sympathy is expressed to Frank Taylor, a for i 
Secretary of B.M.F. on the death of his wife; to Fred Fint 
of Inskip whose wife met her death in a car accident in Maf 
to Ian Emmott of N.S. Wales whose wife has died aftert} 
long illness. The lady in the manse is often the strengi 
behind her man. Our hearts go out towards those who m 
their dear ones. 
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THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


Ministers and church officers are reminded that 
they can save church funds if orders for the Baptist 
Hymn Book are sent direct to the Psalms and 
Hymns Trust. 


Special discounts are available for cash, and for 
special quantities. Please send for details. 


Profits are distributed to widows and orphans of 
Baptist Ministers and Missionaries and the Home 
Mission Fund of the B.U. 


THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 


Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson 
4 Southampton Row, London WC1B 4AB 


me. 


Seeks to lead men to faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
to see their whole life as 


THE obedience to Him. 


To encourage and train men, 


4 B APTIST through groups in the local 


church’. , . regional and 
G 5 ! national conferences, to take 
ie MEN b) an active part in the work of 
the Church and community 


MOVEMENT at home and overseas and to 


cultivate fellowship and 
reconciliation ‘among all 
men. : 


Details and information from 


Ray Montacute, 
93 Gloucester Place, London W1H 4AA 


A! 


DEAS 


Here’s a’ selection | 
challenging topics | 
youth meetings. The 
is one topic per boil 
divided. into sectid 
for four or more mé 
ings. Choose from: 

and Your Future; Is § 
for . Marriage iil 
Share Your. Faith; ‘| 
You Trust the Bit} 
Evolution — Fact | 
Fiction?; The Mi 
Benders (drug pr 
lems); Goodbye, 

Christopher; Out. 
Your Family Tree; 

Pace Setters; Te 
Teaching. x4 


TH 


Obtainable through Chris 
booksellers, price 20p_ 
book or send 22tp pee! a 
to: 


-SCRIPTURE PRESS, ROOM 2, 372 CALEDONIAN RO: 
LONDON, N.1. Tel: 01-607 5388 & OS) 


| 
i 


BAPTIST TIMES 


Do your deacons read? Are they informed and 
keen about the spread of the Gospel at home and 
overseas? 


Will you encourage more of your deacons and 
members to read the Baptist Times? 


Every Thursday—4p 


Order from newsagents or church agents. 


~ Specimen copies (free) from 
The Editor, 


Baptist Times, 4 Southampton Row, 
London WCIB 4AB 


Greengate Press Ltd; Saffron Walden, ‘Essex 


